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THE RUSSIAN ARMY AND THE 


JAPANESE WAR 


The Military Memoirs 
Translated by Capt. A. B. LINDSAY. 


of General Kuropatkin 


Edited by Major E.S. SWINTON, D.S.O. 


These astounding memoirs, of interest to the civilized world, were suppressed by the Russian Government immediately on their 
publication in that country. General Kuropatkin, commander-in-chief of the Russian forces in the War against Japan, frankly 
discusses the policy that led up to the War, as well as the conflict itself. This is a work of absorbing interest and of world 


wide importance, as 


it gives a history of the origin of the Russo-Japanese War, of the events which led up to it, and of the 


conduct of it by one who was for several months commander-in-chief. TWO VOLUMES. 8vo. Maps and Illustration. $7.50 net. 


Essays Biographical and Chemical 


By SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Se., LL.D., etc. 

Sir William Ramsay, best known as the discoverer of Helium and 
the co-discoverer of Argon, has an easy, finished style, and a clear, 
simple way of putting things that remind one rather of Tyndall. The 
subjects of the “‘Chemical’’ essays are the modern mysteries of science 
that exercise such a fascination over the enquiring mind. 

The Bequerel Rays—Radium—What is an Element ?—Electricity— 
The Aurora Borealis—are some of the things of which he speaks, and 
incidentally he gives an account of his own patient pursuit of the un- 
known elements, Helium, Neon, and Krypton, in the air until they 
were found, separated out, and their distinguishing characteristics noted 
—a record of absorbing interest. 

The ‘“‘Biographical’’ portion of the book deals with the life and 
work of such men as Black, Lord Kelvin, Sir Humphry Davy, Berthelot, 
Boyle, Cavendish, and other fathers of the science of Chemistry. 


One volume. Cloth, 8% in. x 5% in., pp. viii+248. $2.50 net. 


NEW BOOKS BY 
TO BE READY SHORTLY 
ARTHUR 
SYMONS 
NEW 
BOOK 


The 
Romantic 
Movement 
in 

English 
Poetry 





ARTHUR SYMONS 
1 volume. Cloth, 8vo, pp. viii+340. $2.50 net. 


OTHER BOOKS BY 


saa oe Meee 8 Photogravures from old pictures. Post S8vo, pp. 
xii+2 net $2.50 
“This _- a charming book of appreciation and criticism, of travel as 
a fine art, of sojourn and of sight-seeing as a capstone of cultivation.’’ 

CITIES OF ITALY. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, pp. xii+268, net $2.00 
“Mr. Symons shows us the true Italian colors as few other authors 
have the power to do; his imagery is marvelous.”’ 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 8vo, pp. xx+436 ............-. net $3.00 
“A fine piece of discriminating, well-rounded criticism, biographical 
as well as critical.” 

SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. 8vo, pp. vili+332 ...... net $2.50 

“Prose in form, but poetic in spirit, dealing with several supposi- 
titious characters in the form of reminiscences and biography.’’ 

STUDIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. §8vo, pp. x+292. -net $2.50 
“One of the most significant of recent books of criticism.’ 


ALL PUBLISHED BY 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Memories of My Life 


By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Sc.D., etc. Hon. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Officier de ]’Instruc- 
tion Publique France), etc. 

The autobiography of one of the most distinguished scientists of 
the XIXth Century—cousin of Darwin—and himself an innovator in 
an extrsordinary number of scientific matters,—exponent of the laws 
of Heredity, inventor of the composite photograph, the first and boldest 
explorer of Southwest Africa, founder of the Meteorological Service of 
Great Britain and the British Anthropometrical Institute. 

Dr. Galton tells his life-story with the most wonderful simplicity 
and directness, and with a strong tinge of humor that makes this vol- 
ume not only deeply interesting, but thoroughly enjoyable. 


One Vol. Cloth, 8% in. x 5% in., pp. viii+340. Bight illustra- 
tions. $3.50 net. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 
New and Revised Edition Ready Shortly 


PLAYS, ACTING and MUSIC 


A BOOK OF THEORY 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


1 volume. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xii+324. $2.00 net. 


This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Symons’ book 
of critical estimates of dramatic and musical persons and sub- 
jects: bright, sparkling sketches, brimful of observation and 
live comments. 


The additions, new material, corrections, and changes made 
since the first issue in 1903 are so great that it is practically 
a new work, more in line with the author's gradual advance 
towards his theory of esthetics of the arts. 


ARTHUR SYMONS 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 8vo, pp. vili+304....... net $2.50 
“Each paper is distinguished by a general excellence in the selec- 
tion of material and by an extreme finish in the manner of its 


exposition.’ 
SYMBOLISTIC MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. 8vo, pp. 
BG 0606.006000ccccd ppccesec ceccessugsnmmuadeaseets net $2.00 


“‘Mr. Symons is a subtle and keen interpreter, and in these essays 
his sympathy with the movement studied makes him particularly 
eloquent and spontaneous.”’ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF —w New 
edition revised and enlarged. 12mo, pp. xiv+264 ...... t $1.50 
Of this book George Meredith wrote: ‘“‘You have done ae 
service to a brave leader.’’ 
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Important Books on Psychical Research | 





By JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Former Professor of Logic and Ethics at Colam- 
bia University, Vice-President of the English 
Society for Psychical Research, Founder and 
Secretary of the American Society for Psychical 
Research. 
Each volume, 12mo. $1.50 net, or, 


by mail, $1.62. 


Borderland of Psychical Research 


In this book are covered those points in 
normal and abnormal psychology that are 
vital for the student of Psychical Research 
to know in order that he may judge the 
abnormal and the supernormal intelligent- 
ly. The book contains chapters on Normal 
Sense-Perception, Interpreting and As- 
sociating Functions of the Mind, Memory, 
Dissociation and Oblivescence, Illusions, 
Hallucinations, Pseudo-Spiritistic Phe- 
nomena, Subconscious Action and Secondary 
Personality, Mind and Body, Hypnotism 
and Therapeutics, Reincarnation, Reserva- 
tions, and Morals. 

“It treats perplexing questions conservatively, 
and with a view to create an intelligent public in- 
terest in the baffling problem of psychical research. 
It is a book none should neglect who is attracted 
by the recondite mystery to whose solution it looks 


forward and attempts to clear the way."’ 
— The Outlook. 


Enigmas of Psychical Research 


An account of the scientific investigation 
and consideration of such well-established 
phenomena as crystal-gazing, telepathy, 
dreams, apparitions, premonitions, clairvoy- 
ance, mediumistic phenomena, etc. 

**Professor Hyslop, be it observed, does not write 
as one who has fully made up his mind, and is 
determined to make others see with his eyes. On 
the contrary, he is careful to preserve an atti- 
tude of caution, the attitude, in short, of the 
trained investigator who feele that the end is 
not yet in sight. Perhaps this, more than any- 
thing else, is responsible for the praise his book 
has elicited.’’—Jiterary Digest. 


Science and a Future Life 


In this volume the author discusses the 
scientific investigation of psychic phe- 
nomena. 

‘‘His argument is like the charge of a judge to 
a jury, clear, definite, logical, leaving no doubtful 
point untouched, and no interrogation unanswered. 
It should have a multitude of readers.’’—Boston 
Fvensertgs. 

*‘No longer may the sleeper lull himself 
to dreamland with the gentle murmurs of ‘fraud.’ "’ 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


Psychical Research and the 
Resurrection 


This volume may be considered as a se- 
quel to Professor Hyslop’s “Science and 
a Future Life,” as it records the more im- 
portant work that has been accomplished 
since the death of Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
the late leader of psychical research in 
America. In its pages the author proceeds 
step by step to show the vital importance 
to humanity that Science leave no stone 





By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


Director of the Observatory at Juvisy. 


Mysterious Psychic Forces 


Large 12mo, illustrated. $2.50 net, 
or, mail, $2.70. 

A com ve review of the work done by 
European scientists of international reputation in 
ee paychica nomena, written 
scien id-wide fame. 


fessor Alfred Russell Wallace, essor Thiory, 
Dr.Dariex, Victor Sardou,Aksakof, and many others. 

“Such a book, from such a writer, is more than 
ee . It > i And the — iy 
admit, w ay Ft 8 pre gee ef prosuapesitions, 
-_ takin, Wiemmasten book as boa- 

t record of fay ‘and careful selentific otety, which 
re is entitled to be t amply sustains 
the author’s conclusions.’’—. t. 


By ROBERT J. THOMPSON 
The Proofs of Life After Death 


12mo, $1.50 net, or, by mail, $1.68. 

A collation of opinions as to a future life 
by such eminent scientific men and thinkers as N. 
8. Shaler, C. Richet, Camille See, Profes- 
sor Brunot, Sir William Crookes, 

Elmer Gates, William James, Dr. Pani Joire, Dr. 
Lembroso, Simon Newcomb, Professor » Dr. 
M. J. Savage, Sir Oliver Lodge, Alfred rT] 
Wallace, Cardinal and 
many others. book con many arguments 
from a scientific standpoint thet will interest all 
who wish evidence other than 1. 

ty world, and 
cause those who think otherwise to question them- 
selves carefully.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
Member of the Council of the American Institute 
for Scientific Research, Member x. the English 
Society for Psychical Research, ete 


The Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism 

Large 12mo, illustrated. $2.00 net, 
= by mail, 

. pees interest as well as one 
of incalcul: oe to psychical researchers. 
Every one knows that, while there is a residuum 
of the genuine, there is 
amount fraud 
tigators of chic 
and tact Mr. 
of experience, shows etly 
done. His book is written a, without preju- 
dice, in a calm, courteous, judicial | aye. ama i the 
facts are presented with precision and orderliness. 
The latter part of the Ly - A, Ke 
sideration of what the author believes be 
genuine phenomena. 

“The author of this interesting book has shown 
great industry in bri ther and setting 

in order a vaety of cita sources. 
Many of the detailed feats, true or as to 
table toning. S slate reading, rope tying, spirit 
Lopes p~ Ly Cag! and so on, even 


-eight per cent. of 
them are fraudulent, 1 a ly demand scientific in- 
a To this this book is fitted to serve 
useful purpose. ee Gucage Bvening Post. 
The Coming Science 
With an introduction by James H. Hys.Lop. 
12mo. $1.50 net, or, by mail, $1.62. 
This book fills a place in the literature of Bey; 
1 b d by any other book t 
Its aim is threefold: (1) 





A book of 





lously -y % - y it; (2 
v read ex vel spon t 
the baffling questions from the heed 
sical science, and point out exactly what the dif- 
ficulties and’ object are to the scientific man; 

the various theortes 


(3) to summarize 
that have been advanced from time to time to 
explain the facts of psychical research. 





faith. “The t im of the book lies in its 
unturned to strengthen the Christian - J wont importance aot Bee 
“It is cause for scientific rejoicing that Profes- | triumph, if no facts ey: ¢ Serwerd to 
sor Hyslop has put forth this book."’"—Journal | prove it erroneous, this mean the de- 
of Bducation. Ita ot <i “im oe of the . 
‘The book is a deeply ae a im- F tntroane Poas pes such thi 5 ld 
rtant contribution to a study which concerns  poeneety introduced to problems of ‘the com- 
comer vitally.’’—Providence Journal. ine oaunae .' "'—Boston Transcript. 
A special pamphlet, fully describing these books, will be sent Mires acorn el 
reser | SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY | "2" 
of the of the 
Beneen (INCORPORATED) Beacon 
Biographies Publishers Boston Biographies 
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BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 





Modern Educators and 
Their Ideals 


By TADASU_MISAWA, Ph.D. Sympathetically and 
significantly, Dr. Misawa gives a general idea of the 
educational views of philosophers of modern times. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
My Story 


By HALL CAINE. In this account of his life, the 
famous novelist incorporates the records of his 
friendship and acquaintance with many of the most 
eminent literary men of the last century. Illustrated 
with intimate and hitherto unpublished photographs. 

8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. 


Man in the Light of 


Evolution 
By JOHN M. TYLER, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, 
Amherst College. “No reader will go amiss in tak- 
ing up this book, for it will grip both his mind and 
attention, and he will find it as interesting as a 
novel.”—Boston Transcript. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Human Speech 
By N. C. MACNAMARA, F.R.S.C. “One closes the 
book impressed with Mr. Macnamara’s lucid and in- 
teresting exposition of a very difficult and intricate 
subject.”—British Medical Journal. 
Numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 


The New Physics 


By LUCIEN POINCARE, Inspecteur-Générale de l’In- 
struction Publique. “A wonderfully vivid and com- 
prehensive review of the natural sciences during the 
period of their most active evolution.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


New Light on Ancient Egypt 
By GASTON CAMILLE MASPERO, Director- 
General of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt. The 
progress of Egyptology from 1893 to 1907. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $4.00 special net. | 


Camps and Cruises of 
an Ornithologist 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Curator of Ornithology, 
American Museum of Natural History. The story of 
Mr. Chapman’s travels and adventures during the 
eight years in which he was engaged in making the 
field studies for the extraordinary collection of habi- 
tat groups of birds now on display at the American 
Museum of Natural History. Beautifully illustrated 
with 250 photographs from nature and 2 colored 
plates. S8vo. Ornamental cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. 

In a box, $3.00 net. 


A History of German 


Literature 


By CALVIN THOMAS, LL.D., Gebhard Professor of 
the Germanic Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University. A carefully proportioned and coherent 
account of the chief literary writers of Germany. 

1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Modern Accounting 


By HENRY RAND HATFIELD, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Accounting, University of California. 
This work will appeal not only to the student and 
the professional accountant, but as well to the man 
of affairs who wishes to know the meaning of ac- 
counts, and to those interested in the questions of 
corporation finance. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


The Transformations of 
The Animal World 


By CHARLES DEPERET, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute de France and Dean of the Faculty 
of Sciences at the Université de Lyon. It traces the 
different stages of evolutionary theory from the time 
of Cuvier downward. Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 


The Radio-active Substances 


By WALTER MAKOWER, Asststant Lecturer in 
Physics, Victoria University, Manchester. “Mr. 
Makower’s treatise will enable the general reader to 
form a good idea of the great progress made in this 
field during the past five years."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

1zmo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


The Evolution of Forces 


By DR. GUSTAVE LE BON, Membre de l’Acadé- 
mie Royale de Belgique. “The recent experiments 
with radium give surprising support to the theories 
of Dr. Le Bon, who certainly exhibits great originality 
and a powerful imagination.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


Problems in City Government 


By LEO. S. ROWE, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Political Science, University of Pennsylvania. Its 
purpose is to present an analysis of the general prin- 
ciples involved in city growth. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Bird Hunting Through 
Wild Europe 


By R. B. LODGE. “The result of these journeys is 
a delightful book that will quicken the pulses of the 
ornithologists. Needless to say, Mr. Lodge, apart 
from eggs and skins, brought back many photographs, 
with which his book is profusely illustrated.”—Spec- 
tator, London. (To be published shortly.) 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $2.50 special net. 








WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN 
By HORACE TRAUBEL 


Volumes I. and II. In these first two volumes is given the daily chronicle of Whitman’s life from March 28 to 
October 31, 1888. Other volumes will be published as completed. Sumptuously illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. 


Leaves of Grass 
By WALT WHITMAN. _ 12 mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


De Luxe Edition, $2.00 net. 


Per volume, $3.00 net. 


Complete Prose Works 


By WALT WHITMAN. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
De Luxe Edition, $2.00 net. 





MORE DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


Published 
by 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


35 W. 32d St. 
New York 
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The Riverside Educational Monographs 


For Teachers, School Officials, Parents, and all others interested in Education 
Editor, HENRY SUZZALLO, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


VOLUMES NOW READY OR IN PREPARATION 


Price, 35c. Each, Net. Postpaid. 
EDUCATION 
An essay and other selections. By Ralph Waldo Emerson................. Ready. 


THE MEANING OF INFANCY 
and The Part Played by Infancy in the Evolution of Man. By John Fiske. .Ready. 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY 
and The New Definition of the Cultivated Man. 
a I SI, i cc cve bh cubase cbeeeasédadheedndntbaesens 


THE MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION 
By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University...... Ready in May. 


OUR NATIONAL IDEALS IN EDUCATION 


By Elmer E. Brown, United States Commissioner of Education... 

THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 

By Henry Suzzallo, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, 
gE EEE ENE rie In preparation. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


By Paul H. Hanus, Professor of Education, Harvard University... 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION 


By Charles W. Eliot, President 
Ready in May. 


In preparation. 


.In preparation. 
In preparation. 


By E. P. Cubberly, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH | Ready in May. 
By George Herbert Palmer, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


ETHICAL & MORAL INSTRUCTION in SCHOOLS Ready in May. 

By George Herbert Palmer, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 

By Lida B Earhart, Instructor in Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (Special Number, 60 cents.).............. Ready in May. 

TYPES OF TEACHING 


By Frederic Ernest Farrington, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
a chiidd dna Kbeh OaREENS be dia On O00 RRARREDDEAS ONES ROeeNEneE In preparation. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston, 


SOME INITIAL TESTIMONIALS 

“The idea of such a series seems to me 
an excellent one."—Hon. Elmer Elis- 
worth Brown, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“I shall be glad to see the various num- 
bers of the monographs as they appear. 
Anything under the editorship of Professor 
Suzzallo is sure to be worth while.”— 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President Co- 
lumbia University. 

“They really constitute a library for the 
busy man, the man who wants the best 
and who wants it in concise form.”—F. H. 
Beede, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Haven, Conn. 

“I am confident each one will be re- 
garded by educational people as of genu- 
ine and permanent value. I predict that 
this series of monographs will be received 
with cordiality by teachers everywhere.”— 
Prof. M. Vincent O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Teachers, principals, superintendents and 
other students of education, as well as the 
general reader, will find in the series ma- 
terial of the highest value. The form in 
which they are published makes the series 
convenient and attractive. The editor, Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo of Columbia University, is 
qualified as few men are to undertake the 
work.”—O. N. Kendall, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


New York, Chicago 











NOW READY 
The Reorganization of Our Colleges 


By 
CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE 


Author of ‘‘Individual Training in our Colleges’’ 








This important work, the first in its field. is an examina- 
tion into the present conditions of the administrative and 
student life departments in our universities and colleges. 
It points out grave abuses which exist in practically all 
of the larger institutions, and it suggests a remedy which 
may be briefly summarized in the author's proposal to 
place fraternity and college reorganization under separate 
administrative departments with the cordial co-operation 
of Parents and Business Alumni. 

425 pp. Net $1.75. 


Circular on application. Postage 20c extra. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, New York 








Educational. 


Université de Lausanne 
COURS DE VACANCES 
(22 Juillet—1 Septembre.) 


Seize lecons par semaine: Phonologie; 
diction et prononcfation; histoire de la 
langue francaise; sémantique; étude com- 
parative du style et de la grammaire des 
langues francaise, allemande, anglaise et 
russe; littérature francaise moderne; his- 
toire contemporaine; pédagogie. Exercices 
et conférences pratiques. Demander le 
programme au 

PROF. J. BONNARD. LAUSANNE. 


GRADUATE of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Pb.D. of the 
Johns Hopkins University, desires to hear of a 
position for teaching. At present engaged, and 
for the past nine years an instructor in chem- 
istry in two prominent Eastern medical schools. 
During the entire time has taught physi ~ 
and clinical chemistry, and for part of the 
general, analytical, and organic chemistry ona 
toxicology. During four years has acted as e@ub- 
stitute for the professor in the class work and 
in charge of the laboratory courses. aoe = 








also wide experience in sanitary chem 
pecially in positions of responsibility oy aeutenl 
and ay = | oT examination of water supplies, and 


‘or the past four years has given a course in sani- 
tary chemistry and anal as part of the course 
in hygiene. Address H. 8. F., The Nation. 


Y ie FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Preprietors. 


Bypeaee ©, Fisx & ~~ 


Park 1 Pa. Ave., Washington 
tes Fifth Ave., ve. For Boe rork 414 Cen. Bid. id.“Minneapotia 


202 Swetiand ee 
p by 288 Doug!’sBid., Los les 


-- Denver 
618 * Spokane 2142 Shattuck Ave., eley 
Send to aay Bid, Spot above for Agency Manual. 




















f" RETROSPECT OF A CENTURY'S PROGRESS } 


Early Western Travels: 
1748—1846 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO., Cleveland, Ohio. § 


Research Work in Washington 


In libraries and archives for literary work- 
ers; translating, copying, preparation of 
bibliographies and revision of manuscripts. 
References. 

E. L. STONE, Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D. 0. 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies schools of all des with Competent 
teechene. — occu throughout the year. 

Send for 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





Situation Wanted. 


LR rein. GERMAN GIRL, as 
veh nsdn Nadvess MISS F- ‘a. » The rotten 
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TEXT =- BOOKS 


ENGLISH POEMS. Selected and Edited, wit) Illustrative and Explanatory 
Notes and Bibliographies. By WALTER C. BRONSON. 


The Restoration and the 18th Century. The announcement of the appearance of this volume will be 
received with interest by all lovers of English poetry. The poems are so selected and arranged as to give a clear 
idea of the literary tendencies of the period, as well as the most important work of individual poets. 548 pages, I2mo, 
cloth; school edition, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.15; library edition, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.66. 

The Nineteenth Century. In presenting a new collection of nineteenth-century English poetry, the pub- 
lishers believe that they are supplying a need that has been long and keenly felt. Without disparagement of other 
current collections, it is thought that the new volume will prove better adapted for classroom use and general read- 
ing. 635 pages, 12mo, cloth; school edition, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.15; library edition, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.68. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS and the Instructors in Matnematics in 
the University High School, Chicago. 

The object of this new course in mathematics is to do away with the present artificial divisions of the subject 
and to give it vital connection with the student’s whole experience. The first year of secondary work is devoted (1) 
to generalizing and extending arithmetical notions, (2) to following up the notions of mensuration into their geo- 
metrical consequences, and (3) to reconnoitering a broadly interesting and useful field of algebra. 198 pages, I2mo, 
cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.09. 


GEOMETRIC EXERCISES FOR ALGEBRAIC SOLUTION, 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By GEORGE WILLIAM MYERS and the 
Instructors in Mathematics in the University High School, Chicago. 


This book supplies means for holding, through the second-year geometry course, the ground made in algebra 
during the first year. By the use of geometric problems to be algebraically solved the course serves the three-fold 
purpose (1) of keeping algebraic procedure in continual use, (2) of holding the unity of the geometrical course 
intact, and (3) of pointing out many connecting byways of the two domains. 90 pages, 12mo, cloth; net, 75 cents; 
postpaid, 82 cents. 





ANIMAL MICROLOGY : Practical Exercises in Microscopical Methods. 


By MICHAEL F. GUYER. 


The title of this book will explain its scope. It is intended as a laboratory manual for text-book use. Its aim 
is to introduce the student to the technique of miscroscopic anatomy and embryology, emphasizing details of pro- 
cedure rather than descriptions of reagents or apparatus. Sufficient account of the theoretical side of microscopy is 
given to enable the student to get satisfactory results from his microscope. 250 pages, 8vo, cloth; net, $1.75; 
postpaid, $1.88. 


METHODS IN PLANT HISTOLOGY. 
By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The first complete manual to be published on the subjject of botanical micro-technique. It contains detailed 
directions for collecting and preparing plant material for microscopic investigation, setting forth the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different methods. Second edition, revised and much enlarged; 272 pages, with 88 illustrations, 
8vo, cloth; net, $2.25; postpaid, $2.39. 


A LABORATORY GUIDE IN BACTERIOLOGY. 
By PAUL G. HEINEMANN. 


A clear and concise presentation of bacteriological technique, designed principally as a manual for the medical 
student, but highly useful also as a reference book for the biological teacher and investigator, as well as for practical 
workers ‘ the fields of medicine and hygiene. 158 pages, interleaved, with 37 illustrations, 12mo, cloth; net, $1.50; 
postpaid, $1.61. 


NEUROLOGICAL TECHNIQUE. By IRVING HARDESTY. 


Intended to serve as an introduction and laboratory guide to the study of the architecture of the nervous system, 
containing a succinct account of methods which have stood the test of practical application. 196 pages, 8vo, cloth; 
net, $1.75; postpaid, $1.87. 


LABORATORY OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
EMBRYOLOGY OF THE CHICK AND THE PIG. By FRANK R. LILLIE. 


Will be found a valuable contribution toward the establishment of a standard of embryological work for students 
generally, and for others desiring a convenient guide to the order of study of this subject. 60 pages, 12mo, paper; 
net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


GOODNOW, F, J., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia University. 
COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


An analysis of the Administrative System of the United States, England, France, and Germany. 2 vols, 
&8vo, each $2.50. Student’s edition, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo, met $3.00. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE LAW OF 
THE UNITED STATES sv, net $3.50 


“His volumes are remarkable alike for analytical power and lucidity of method. His style is as luminous 
as that of Sir Henry Maine, and his general literary method not unlike that great author’s—and there can be 
no higher praise—in its orderliness of arrangement, precision of statement, and true scientific spirit. The work 


is unique and of permanent excellence.”"—New York Tribune. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
A course of lectures delivered by F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., late Downing Professor of the Laws of Eng- 
land in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, net $3.50. 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 449-1485 


By ALBERT BEEBE WHITE, Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. 
“This work supplies the brief, up-to-date college text which teachers and students of English constitutional 
history have long wanted.” 8vo, net $2.00. 


In two parts: I. Fundamental Ethnical Problems. II. The Primary Ethnical Groups. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, revised. $2.60 


MAN, PAST AND PRESENT 


By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Crown, 8vo. With 15 illustrations. $3.00 


A short financial history of the United States from 1865 to 1907. By ALEXANDER DANA NOYES. 
New edition, 8vo, net $1.50. 
_“Unravels the complicated relations better than anyone else has done.”—Prof. W. G. Sumner, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


HISTORY OF MODERN BANKS OF ISSUE, with an Account 
of Financial Crises and Depressions 


By CHARLES A. CONANT, Member of the Currency Commission, etc. New and entirely revised edi- 
tion (the fourth). 8vo, net $3.50. 


THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER 


By E. B. K. FOLTZ. “This monograph—written by one who himself has chosen the Civil Service as 
his career, and who knows whereof he speaks—covers very fully a field that has long been in need of some 
work like this. It should appeal to every citizen, showing as it does the business methods of the national gov- 
ernment.” Crown 8vo, net $1.50. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By JAMES HOWARD GORE, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, George Washington University. Crown 
8vo, with answers, cloth binding, with six-place tables, pp. 208, $1.20 net; Crown 8vo, with answers, cloth binding, 
without tables, pp. 120, $1.00 met; crown 8vo, cloth binding, tables separately, pp. 80, 60 cents net. 
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NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS 


By HORACE LAMB, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Victoria University of Man- 
chester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $3.00 net 


THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS OF A REAL VARIABLE AND 
THE THEORY OF FOURIER’S SERIES 


By E. W. HOBSON, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, and Stokes Lecturer in Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Royal 8vo, $6.50 net. 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 


By J. H. JEANS, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in Princeton University. Royal 8vo, 
$4.50 met. 


ELEMENTS of the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM 


By J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College and Cavendish Professor of Experimental 
Physics. Fourth Edition in preparation. Crown 8vo, $2.60 net. 


MODERN ELECTRICAL THEORY 


By NORMAN ROBERT CAMPBELL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, $2.25 net. 


THE THEORY OF LIGHT. A Treatise on Physical Optics. 


By RICHARD C. MACLAURIN, M.A., LL.D. In three parts. Demy 8vo, Part I. $2.75 net. 


HORACE. ODES AND EPODES 


Edited by J. GOW, Litt.D., Headmaster of Westminster School. Odes. Books I. and III. 50 cents 
each, Books II. and IV. 45 cents each. Epodes. 40 cents. Odes and Epodes in One Volume. $1.25 net. 


HORACE. SATIRES Boox I. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by J. GOW, Litt.D. 50 cents net. 


JUVENAL. SATIRES 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Index by J. D. DUFF, M.A. $1.50 net. 


“One of the best school-books which we have seen for some time. . . . The notes are capital.”— 
Atheneum. “For the present it seems to us the best English school edition of Juvenal.”—Guardian. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS 


With Introduction, Notes and Glossary by A. W. VERITY, M.A. Each volume sold separately, met 40 
cents. 

“The Pitt Press Shakespeare can stand in competition with any of the numerous editions of the sort now 
showered upon reviewers.”—Athenacum. “Mr. Verity isan ideal editor for schools.”—Bookman. 


As You Like It (Seventh Edition), Julius Caesar (Tenth Edition), King Henry (Fifth Edition) King Lear 
(Fourth Edition), King Richard (Sixth Edition), Macbeth (Fourth Edition), Merchant of Venice (Seventh Edi- 
tion), Midsummer Night’s Dream (Ninth Edition), The Tempest (Sixth Edition), Twelfth Night (Seventh Edition). 


SOPHOCLES. TRACHINIAE 


School Edition, with Introduction and Commentary by Sir RICHARD JEBB, Litt.D., $1.00 net. 


ELECTRA 


School Edition, with Introudction by Sir RICHARD JEBB, Litt.D., $1.00 net. 


BEOWULF 


Edited with Textual Foot-Notes, Index of proper names, and Alphabetical Glossary by A. J. WYATT, 
M.A. Second Edition. Crown &8vo, $2.00 net. 
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NEW YORK The Cambridge University Press LONDON 
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THREE NEW PLAYS READY 


IN THE MONUMENTAL 





FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. 


Issued, a play to*a volume, with full introductions, notes, glossaries, and variorum readings. 


The only Popular Price Edition which reproduces exactly the original First Folio of 1623 


The Merry Wives of Windsor 


A Midsommer Nights Dreame. 


Loves Labour’s Lost. 
The Comedie of Errors. 
The Merchant of Venice. 
The Tragedie of Macbeth. 


The Tragedie of Julius Caesar. 


The Tragedie of Hamlet. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


All’s Well That Ends Well 


Measure for Measure 


ALREADY ISSUED 


The Tragedie of King Lear. 
Twelfe Night, or What You Will. 


As You Like It. 
Henry the Fift. 


Much Adoe About Nothing. 


Romeo and Juliet. 


Size of volumes 4% x 6%. Cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, $1.00 per volume. 


The Tempest. 

The Tragedie of Othello. 
The Winters Tale. 

The Taming of the Shrew. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The Tragedie of Coriolanus. 





Horace H. Furness says: “My heartiest congratulations on an important and attractive undertaking. 









I think you do wisely and shrewdly in reprinting the First Folio.” 


Hamitton W. Masie says: “A great gain for Shakespearean students.” 
BraNDER MATTHEWS says: “The most useful edition now available for students.” 
The Dial says: “It would be difficult to praise this edition too highly.” 


PUBLISHED ONLY LY 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK CITY 


































A NEW AND SIGNIFICANT VOLUME 


Civics and Health 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
Secretary of the Bureau of Municipal Research. 


List Price, $1.25 


This book treats individual health as not only a per- 
sonal asset but a civic right that imposes civic obliga- 
tions. It shows how to detect and remove the ele- 
ments in school, home, and street environment that 
make for physical and moral defects. It is a call 
to efficient citizenship that will promote and compel 
obedience to health laws. 


“IT am glad to recommend this volume, which seems 
to me admirable in its clearness, and sense, and un- 
derstanding of the subject.”"—/Jda M. Tarbell. 


“I wish to express my cordial appreciation of the 
book for school use. Its character certainly ought to 
commend it to school boards, as it deals with hygienic 
matters that ought to be taught everywhere.”—Mason 
S. Stone, State Superintendent of Education, Vermont. 


“Civics and Health’ is enthrallingly interesting. It 
is humanized sociology.”"—Boston Transcript. 








Plane Trigonometry, Spherical Trig- 
onometry, and Logarithmic Tables 


By WILLIAM ANTHONY GRANVILLE, instructor in 
Mathematics, with the Editorial Codperation of PER- 
CEY F. SMITH, Professor of Mathematics, both of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 

JUST PUBLISHED 
ISSUED IN THE FOLLOWING FORMS: 
1. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Tables. List 
BED cncccceccesosccesecncesecoceccocecoesescess $1.25 
2. Plane Trigonometry and Tables. List Price .... 1.00 
3. Logarithmic Tables. List Price ...........seee. 50 


The Development of Modern Europe 
An Introduction to the Study of Current_History 


By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, Professor of His- 
tory in Columbia University, and CHARLES A. BEARD, 
Adjunct Professor of Politics in Columbia University. 


Vou. I. The Bighteenth Century: The French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Period. List Price, $1.50. 


Vou. Il. Europe since the Congress of Vienna. List 
Price, $1.60. 
ROBINSON AND BEARD’S 


Readings in Modern European History 
To accompany “The Development of Modern Europe.” = 
Vou. I. The Bighteenth Century: The French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Period. List Price, $1.40. 
Vou. II. Europe since the Congress of Vienna. (Just 
Published). List Price, $1.50. 
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Clarendon Press Publications 
JUST ISSUED 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 


RICHARD II TO HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 1400-1600 
THE LIVES, by C. R. L. Fletcher 
THE PORTRAITS, chosen by Emery Walker 
With an introduction on the history of portraiture in Eng- 
land. Crown 4to. $2.90 net. 





Experimental Embryology 
By J. W. Jenkinson, M.A., D.Sc. Pp. 341, with 167 
figures in the text. Cloth, 8vo. $4.15 net. 


The Early Education of Children 
By Laura L. PLarstep. 

For the teacher in the kindergarten and all who are 
interested in the education of young children. The 
book is based on practical observations of the work 
carried on in the lower grades of schools in England, 
France, Germany and America. There is a chapter 
on the Medical Responsibilities of the Teacher writ- 
ten by Dr. A. L. Omerod. 

Cloth. 32 Illustrations and 12 Plates. 


Ionia and the East 
By Davin G. HocartH. 

Six Lectures Delivered Before the University of 
London. The purpose of the lectures is generally to 
consider the circumstances under which Hellenic civi- 

The book is of interest to 
Paper Boaris. 
$1.15 net. 


$1.50 net. 


lization came into being. 
all students of ancient civilization. 


THE OXFORD POETS 
Poe. The complete poetical works of Edgar Allan Poe, 
with Three Essays on Poetry. Edited from the origi- 
nal edition, with Memoirs, Textual Notes and Bibli- 
ography, by R. Brimley Johnson. $ .75 


Thomson. The complete poetical works of James 
Thomson. Edited with notes by J. Logie Robertson, 
M.A. Uniform with the Standard Edition of Oxford 
Poets. Cloth. $ .75 





Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, 1560 


A new volume in the Tudor and Stuart Library. 
$1.75 net. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. 











Post Augustan Poetry from Seneca 
to Juvenal. By H. E. Butier. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Although few of the writers dealt with have any 
claim to be called poets of the first order, as a whole 
the poets of this period have suffered greater neglect 
than they deserve. The author has sought to detach 
and illustrate their excellences without in any way 
passing over their defects. 


Welsh Medieval Law 
Being a Text of the Laws of Howel the Good, namely, 
The British Museum Harleian M.S. 4,353 of the 13th 
Century, with Translation, Introduction, Appendix, 
Glossary, Index, and a Map. By A. W. Wape-Evans. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2.90 net. 
This book is intended primarily for the students of 
the political history of Wales, but it is hoped others 
also will find it useful. 


Kant’s Theory ot Knowledge 
By H. A. Pricuarp. &vo, cloth. 

An attempt to think out the nature and tenability of 
Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, an attempt animated 
by the conviction that even the elucidation of Kant’s 
meaning, apart from any criticism, is impossible with- 
out a discussion on their own merits of the main is- 
sues which he raises. 


The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno 
By W. H. V. Reape, M.A. 8vo, cloth. $4.15 net. 


A History of Canada, 1763-1812 


By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.M.G., C.B. 8vo, cloth, $4.15. 


The Nandi 
Their Language and Folk-Lore. By A. C. Ho tis. 
With Introduction by Sir CHartes Extot. 8vo, cloth, 
$5.25 net. 


$2.15 net. 


A Naturalist in Tasmania 
By Grorrrey Situ, M.A. With illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50 net. 
These sketches in Tasmanian natural history are 
the result of a six months’ stay in Tasmania during 
the Spring and Summer of 1907-08, with the object of 
studying especially the fresh-water life of Tasmania. 


A Vindication of Warren Hastings 


By G. W. HaAstTINGs. $2.00 net. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch 


35 WEST 32D STREET, NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 














By the Author of ** Jeanne d' Arc,” 


Mr. Percy MacKaye’s sew book 


‘* The Canterbury Pilgrims.”’ ‘** Mater,” ete. 


The Playhouse and the Play 


The different papers are crammed full of suggestive ideas for those who are interested in the fact that whether 
we realize it or not the theatres are a colossal national influence at work on the taste, the morals and the minds 
of our people, and that this influence is of vital importance to American democratic civic life. In pleading for a 
recognition of the fact that this important institution is run on principles whose absurdity is manifest so soon as 
one imagines them brought into relation with any other equally educational influence, Mr. MacKaye makes a 


strong argument for an endowed civic theatre. 


ISSUED SINCE APRIL Ist 
By the Author of Confessio Medici 
The Faith and Works 


of Christian Science 
For its spirit even more than its content; for its com- 
mon sense and uncommon wit, Confessio Medici was 
placed on the shelf of select books, in company with 
those of Sir Thomas Browne and Dr. John Brown. 
Its readers will remember the witty thrusts at Chris- 
tian Science and the author’s passing allusion to the 
book he would like to write. This is it. 

Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Prof. Francis B. Gummere’s 


The Oldest English Epic 


is a translation singularly successful in preserving the 


form, half chant, half lilt, of all that survives of the | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


narrative poetry which the English brought from their | 
German home. The fire and spirit of these old singers | 


to the hall thanes will appeal to almost any reader. 


To Anglo-Saxon students the work is, of course, of | 


the Cloth, 


Mr. Sidney Lee (us revised his 
Life of William Shakespeare 


first importance 


12mo, $1.10 net. 


so that the work is now abreast of all the work done | 
by Shakespearean scholarship since it first appeared | 
in 1898 when Mr. Henry A. Clapp, the well-known | 
Shakespeare scholar, applied to it the phrase, which | 


no one has denied it, “monumentally excellent.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.25 net. 


John Spargo’s new edition, revised, of 
Socialism Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61 


will be appreciated by those who long ago recognized | 
the work as an illuminating exposition of the ques- | 
tion of economic reform from the Socialist viewpoint. | 
A new chapter states the author’s personal opinion as . 


to the “Means of Realization.” 


Dr. Irving E. Miller’s new book 
The Psychology of Thinking 


follows the workings of the mind, the significance of 
the processes involved, and the growth in control over 
the forces of life that comes through the training 
of the mind. Cloth, t2mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


Rt. Rev. Char'es D. Williams’s 
A Valid Christianity for To-day 


A direct, outspoken word on the relation which should 
exist between the church and the social conditions of 
the day, by the Bishop of Michigan. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Ready this day. Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES 


Frank Danby’s sew novel 


Sebastian 


is another graphic picture from London life by the 
author of “The Heart of a Child.” Her chief char- 
acter this time is a young man of ability whose future 
has been the subject of the diametrically opposite 
dreams of his parents. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Rina Ramsay’s stirring novel The Straw 


is the one book to bring back the thrill of days in 
the saddle, of the breath of the open country, and 
the jolly fun of a hunting set. Cloth, $1.50 


Eden Phillpotts’s new novel 
The Three Brothers 


The Bookman says that “the story has a grip like 

that of life itself there is tremendous 

strength in this book and great art besides.” 
Cloth, $1.50 


3rd edition 


In press. 


Marion Crawford’s sew novel 
The White Sister 


is a return to old Roman life in which the people of 
the Saracinesca circle move—as real as any folk we 
know. But the central figure is new, the girl who 
was cheated into leaving the life of the world because 
of a love who came back from the dead—too late. 

Cloth, $1.50. Ready May 4. 


new novel 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s 
The Romance of a Plain Man 


By the author of “The Voice of the People,” “The 
Battleground,” “The Deliverance,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 
Ready about the middle of May. 


Kate V. St. Maur’s sew book 
The Earth’s Bounty 


As entertaining and as practically valuable an account 
of small-farm activities as “A Self-Supporting Home” 
by the same author, but of wider range 

Cloth, illus. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.88 


Now complete. 
Dr. Bailey’s = completed 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture 


In four vols. is the one indispensable book on the coun- 
try place, be it large or small, farm or summer 
residence. Cloth, 4to, over 2,000 illustrations, $20 net. 


By William Bennett Munro Assistant Professor of Government, Harvard University 
The Government of European Cities 


An indispensable book to all those who are interested in studying what American cities may learn from the 
way France, Germany and England have met their problems in the structure and functions of city government. 


Cloth, ix+-409 pages. 


Annotated bibliography. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.60 
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New York 
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The Week. 


The cruellest suggestion yet made re- 
garding the best way to reconcile the 
differences between the Payne bill and 
the Aldrich bill, comes from the White 
House. Unite the good features of each, 
and then improve the resulting combin- 
ation, is the startling proposal of the 
President. Certain Dingley duties were 
cut in the House bill, others in the Sen- 
ate; agree to accept both sets, and after- 
wards cut some more. This seems a 
natural thing to do, but we presume 
that Mr. Taft is not so innocent of the 
guile of tariff-making as would appear 
from his urging this course. It is the 
bad features of two rival bills upon 
which agreement is easiest and most 
common. The President may not re- 
member the historic conflict between 
House and Senate about the duty on 
coal. The House had voted 25 cents a 
ton, the Senate 50. Neither would re- 
cede. So they compromised on 75 cents 
a ton! If Macaulay had been well in- 
formed about the process of framing 
protective tariffs, he could have laid 
heavier emphasis on the assertion that 
compromise. 





government consists of 
‘The Democrats at Washington are ready 
to compromise everything, beginning 
with their principles. 





“During the month, Taft has lost the 
confidence of Roosevelt and of the loyal 
Roosevelt following.” This is the pain- 
ed announcement which the readers of 
several Western newspapers found con- 
fronting them simultaneously on April 
5. A special dispatch from Washington 
to the papers comprised in the Scripps- 
McRae League, and several others in 
the Central ‘West, gave the sorrowful de- 
tails. Under the heading, “Roosevelt’s 
Policies Are in the Ditch for Sure,” this 
Washington spokesman for “the people 
who loved and followed Roosevelt,” ac- 
cumulates the damning evidence. It 
has to do chiefly with President Taft’s 
surrounding himself with corporation 
attorneys. Wall Street, it appears, is 
once more in control of “the machinery 
of government that Hanpies Prosecv- 


tions.” In many other ways, during 





one short month in office, Taft has made 
“a studied effort to repudiate the things 
for which his predecessor stood.” And 
there can be but one result: 

Yes; the storm is bound to break. The 

friends of Roosevelt have clung tenaciously 
to the hope that they might yet remain the 
friends of Taft. They have held their 
judgment in abeyance. They have refrained 
from criticism. They have thought up ex- 
planations and apologies on their own ac- 
count. They have even gone in person and 
voiced their fears and criticisms at the 
White House. But to no purpose. Taft 
has made it clear that his alliances are 
not with Roosevelt’s friends. 
Nor is the disappointment confined to 
the friends. This veracious and inspired 
chronicler asserts of his own knowledge 
that “Roosevelt carried a sad heart 
away.” He had “suffered from the 
deepest wound known to man’’—ingrati- 
tude. Yet “the former President was 
game,” and “kept up a cheerful front”; 
but: 

The friends of Taft will seek in vain for 
any spoken or written word which puts the 
endorsement of Roosevelt on the actions 
of the present occupant of the White House. 
. President Taft and President Roose- 
velt have said their political farewells. 
All the ‘Washington correspondents are 
said to know that the facts are as 


stated, 





This outbreak has its amusing as- 
pects, but we advise nobody to think it 
merely laughing matter. The readers of 
the cheap and widely circulated news- 
papers in which this prediction of im- 
pending rupture appears, take it, we 
may be sure, with the utmost serious- 
ness. It only voices, in fact, what thou- 
sands and thousands of ardent Roose- 
veltians, particularly in the West, have 
been saying under their breath. They 
are bitterly disappointed in Taft, Why, 
the man goes ahead exactly as if he did 
not exist by grace of another. Nothing 
could appear further from his thoughts 
than the idea of being simply an obed- 
ient place-warmer. He even listens com- 
placently when people acclaim him with 
cries of eight years in the Presidency. 
Could anything: be more preposterous to 
the inner circle of Rooseveltian inti- 
mates? That they confidently reckon 
upon a restoration in 1912 is an open 
secret. Any other political forecast they 
have been in the habit of dismissing 
with scorn. Until recently, they have 





counted upon Taft's willingness to 
make way gracefully for his distinguish- 
ed predecessor-successor. But of late 
their faith has been rudely shaken. 
The severest jar was given to these 
ever loyal, ever hopeful, by the appoint- 
ment of Frank Hitchcock as Postmaster- 
General. To them it meant only one 
thing: President Taft was preparing to 
hold the Southern delegates in the next 
national convention. This was not only 
insubordination, but very nearly foul 
play. It was so well settled that the 
holding up of Mr. Roosevelt’s little fin- 
ger would bring Southern Republicans 
trooping to his support, that deliberate- 
ly to build up a Taft machine in the 
South is almost treason. It has been 
felt to be fully such by all that band 
of idolatrous hangers-on who are only 
living until “he comes back.” They look 
for Republican defeat in the State and 
Congressional elections of next yea? 
and then there will be such a loud call 
for the old invincible leader, that no 
thing can prevent his riding in again. 
That President Taft should venture to 
have other plans is the really enraging 
thing. Corporation counsel in the Cab- 
inet might be condoned, but a search for 
popularity and for delegates can never 
be forgiven. 





If President Taft sticks, in his army 
appointments, to the policy he has indi- 
cated by his first selections announced 
on Saturday, he will do much to re 
store happiness to a discontented ser- 
vice. For the first vacancy as brigadier- 
general, he chose an excellent officer, 
Col, Jacob A. Augur, Tenth Cavalry, the 
senior of his grade, who unfortunately 
died on Sunday. Next he picked Col. J. 
G. D. Knight of the Engineers, a most 
worthy member of that expert corps; 
and finally Col. Marion P. Maus, Twen- 
tieth Infantry, whose abilities were 
long ago recognized and rewarded by 
Gen. Miles. For the coming vacancy in 
the rank of major-general, Mr. Taft 
designates Brig.Gen. W. H. Carter, 
again the senior in his grade, excepting 
Gen. Funston, who for some years past 
has been regularly and properly jump- 
ed. Not one of these officers advanced 
is a Rough Rider, or has been in any 
way personally affiliated with the pres- 
ent President. It will also be observed 
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that Augur, Maus, and Knight are full 
colonels, not captains or majors, as was 
so often the case under the last admin- 
istration. No mere civilian can fully 
appreciate what a great feeling of relief 
and encouragement this fact will bring 
to the army, which asks only that se 
nior officers of merit be advanced to the 
prized positions. Exceptional promotions 
in war-time for special achievements 
there will always be. But if there ever 
comes a time when not a single one of 
the forty-three line colonels proves fit 
for a generalcy, it will mean that there 
is something radically wrong with the 
whole army. 





Some of the President’s ideas respect- 
ing diplomatic appointments, as ex- 
plained in ‘Washington dispatches, are 
excellent; but some give us pause. Mr. 
Taft is not looking for rich men as 
such. He would prefer in an ambassador 
a long head over a long purse, Nor does 
the President intend to be in haste 
about dealing out the diplomatic offices. 
He would also like to relieve those now 
filling them acceptably from the haunt- 
ing fear that their heads may be any 
day cut off. All this is well; but the 
disquiet begins when we hear about 
“obligations inherited from the last ad- 
ministration,” and debts to politicians, 
and also when we consider some of the 
appointments already made or offered. 
These do not seem to argue that the 
President is exercising as great care and 
independence in selecting diplomats as 
he did in choosing his Cabinet, or as he 
has announced that he will exercise in 
nominating judges. Yet neither he nor 
the country can afford to have our rep- 
resentation abroad made to appear a 
much less a 
We trust, 
therefore, that the unpleasant rumors 


matter of indifference, 


part of the spoils system. 


afloat in Washington respecting the in- 
tentions of the administration, are un- 
founded. The offer of the Chinese mis- 
sion to ex-Senator Fulton of Oregon was 
doubly ill-advised, but it now appears to 
be probable that China would not re- 
ceive him, even if he wished to go to 
the land of those Chinese whom he had 
violently attacked in his own country. 





No one mentioned Castro at the din- 
ner of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics last week at Washington; yet Cas- 
tro must have been in pretty nearly 
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everybody’s mind. The dinner was well- 
timed. The United States has just got 
through with a little affair of South 
American politics which only a few 
years ago would have aroused violent 
resentment and talk about the dangerous 
ambitions of those Yankees. Our gov- 
ernment has taken it upon itself to keep 
Castro out of Venezuela. To that end 
it has enlisted the codperation of every 
other foreign government in the Carib- 
bean. Our action is possibly open to 
criticism from the strictly legalistic 
point of view. Yet we have been able 
to send Castro packing back to Europe 
and to prevent almost certain civil war 
in Venezuela, because nowadays there is 
no danger that our motives will be con- 
strued into a dreadful conspiracy 
against the liberties of South America. 
The Brazilian Ambassador welcomed in 
Secretary Knox the inheritor of the pol- 
icy of Secretary Root. That policy has 
its very justification in such an ex- 
change of views as took place at the 
dinner. For it would not be an exag- 
geration to describe John Barrett’s state 
dinner as an informal ratification by 
the Latin-American diplomats of what 
we have recently done for South Amer- 
ican peace. 





Pike and Daviess Counties, Indiana, 
do not border on Kentucky; they lie in 
the second and third tiers back from the 
Ohio River. Their farmers have prob- 
ably never seen a real live Night Rider 
from the tobacco country. But Ken- 
tucky’s recent civil strife has taught 
afar the art of coercion. Raking fields, 
burning barns, and torturing defence- 
less men and women in the dead of 
night are easy tricks. It is only neces- 
sary that a dozen stalwart rascals agree, 
and the whole countryside is at their 
mercy. Indiana’s new marauders are 
trying to establish their own schedule 
of land rentals. If they succeed, and it 
is by no means impossible, another 
county’s ruffians may attempt to regu- 
late village taxes, or even the high- 
school curriculum. The great tobacco 
war may never be repeated anywhere 
in the country; but its miniatures will 
appear, again and again, in such out- 
bursts of organized crime as Pike and 
Daviess Counties have been witnessing. 
And each of these uprisings must re- 
mind us what a heavy price we are pay- 
ing for having dealt gently with law- 
lessness. Had Kentucky stamped out 
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her Night Riders in their first anarchy, 
Indiana would not now be vexed. 





Two hundred of the “best citizens” 
of Ada, Oklahoma, had on Monday the 
stern civic duty to perform of lynching 
three citizens of Texas, who were, at 
home, “popular among the best class of 
citizens.” When best meets best, then 
comes the tug of the lynching rope. The 
whole account reads like a wild bur- 
lesque—a mixture of “Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” the Police Gazette, and a stage ex- 
travaganza. We cannot undertake to 
judge of the local conditions or of the 
alleged crimes which led to this cul- 
mination, but regarding the net effect 
there can be no doubt: it is to make 
this country seem to foreigners the 
home of savages, and to cause all our 
protests against lawlessness in Turkey 
or inhumanity in Russia to appear like 
a huge joke. 





Cesar putting away the crown is 
nothing to a philanthropist removing 
his halo. Yet Judge Gary has taken off 
the one that President Roosevelt con- 
ferred upon him in November, 1907. At 
the annual meeting of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the chairman of the 
board declared that the account which 
Mr. Roosevelt had given of the acquisi- 
tion of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company was “not entirely accurate.” 
In a letter to his Attorney-General, dat- 
ed November 4, 1907, the President stat- 
ed that Messrs. Gary and Frick “inform 
me that, as a mere business transaction, 
they do not care to purchase the [Ten- 
nessee] stock; that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, they would not consider 
purchasing the stock; but they 
feel that it is immensely to their inter- 
est, as to the interest of every responsi- 
ble business man, to try to prevent a 
panic and general industrial smash-up.” 
There stood revealed the noblest finan- 
cial altruism, and Messrs. Gary and 
Frick have been ever since trying to 
hide their blushes from the country. 
But the blushing was left off when 
Judge Gary told his stockholders that 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s interpretation of the 
situation” was “not quite correct,” since, 
in fact, the Steel Corporation had been 
negotiating for the Tennessee Company 
long before the panic, and considered it 
an excellent purchase. Philanthropy is 
good, but truth is better. Yet the Steel 





Corporation officials may find it hard to 
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make an incredulous public believe that 
they did not act from purely disinterest- 
ed motives. President Roosevelt assert- 
ed that they did, and they cannot con- 
tradict him without leaving that astute 
enemy of monopolists in 4 most embar- 
rassing position. 





The senior of 09 is now casting about 
for a niche in the world. If he is stu- 
dious, he perhaps tries to win a college 
post. It would be well for him to re- 
member, however, that the school of 
lower grade is no longer a mere wait- 
ing-room for people in search of better 
opportunities; it has its own openings. 
Few college men realize what they 
might accomplish, were they to train for 
school management or for high-school 
teaching. President Eliot spoke in the 
fulness of wisdom the other evening, 
when he urged Harvard undergraduates 
to engage in these lines of work, add- 
ing that they are “worthy of an accom- 
plished man of letters or of science, or 
a gifted administrator.” More than 10,- 
000 high schools are now open; many of 
them are as large as universities, more 
prosperous than some, and more ad- 
vanced than our fathers’ colleges were. 
Signs are abundant, too, that they will 
one day become, in popular esteem as 
well as in fact, the centre of the Ameri- 
can educational system. But even if 
this does not happen, they will certainly 
be numerous and strong enough to re- 
ward fittingly the man who trains him- 
self for their work. 





It is to be hoped that the Assembly 
will speedily concur with the Senate in 
passing the bill to prohibit the publish- 
ing of betting odds in the newspapers. 
The measure would effectually expose a 
pet hypocrisy of certain papers, and 
force them to discontinue its daily ex- 
hibition. While professing to be against 
gambling, they encourage it; some even 
of those who advocated the suppression 
of public gambling at the race tracks 
are doing what they can to promote it 
in the poolrooms. A little legal compul- 
sion laid upon these inconsistent jour- 
nalists would do them good. But the 
public benefit is the main thing, and 
this would obviously be compassed by 
the prohibition of these daily hints to 
gamblers. They come distinctly under 
the head of provocations to crime, with 
the suppréssion of which the Legisla- 
ture may properly deal. 





If Abdul Hamid goes down at last, as 
the chances stand at the present mo- 
ment, it will be very appropriately in 
a welter of bloodshed. The tale of the 
slaughtered in the eight-day massacre 
in Asia Minor is mounting to dreadful 
proportions. Five thousand is estimated 
to be the number of dead in the vila- 
yet of Adana. To no other cause can 
the outbreak at present be assigned 
than to the ruthless despot on whose 
head is the blood which has run in Ar- 
menia, in Bulgaria, and in the streets 
of Constantinople. It has been said that 
Europe has had a softer heart for the 
Sultan than his own subjects. It was 
largely in deference to European opin- 
ion that the leaders of last summer's 
revolution allowed him to keep the 
throne and life. Short shrift with Abdul 
Hamid at that time would probably 
have cost far less blood than has been 
poured out during the last week; and 
the tempest of Moslem fanaticism which 
has been set raging in Asia Minor is 
not yet checked. The Young Turks 
have their work made easier by the 
news from Asia Minor. 





If a juster scale of values in heroism 
were prevalent among us, the deaths of 
the two missionaries at Adana, Turkey, 
would not pass with so little mention. 
They were killed “in the line of duty,” 
as naval reports run, but only because 
the line of their duty, as they conceived 
it, covered every demand of Christian 
self-sacrifice. While trying to extin- 
guish the flames in the house of an old 
Turkish woman, Daniel Miner Rogers 
and Mr. Maurer were shot by the blind- 
ly infuriated mob. It was a death as 
glorious in spirit as Gen. Gordon’s—giv- 
ing up life to save the feeble and friend- 
less—and we may be sure that the re- 
cording angel will not be misled by the 
absence of newspaper glorification. 





Since Webster, in a moment of ex- 
hilaration, undertook to pay the na- 
tional debt out of his own pocket, no- 
thing so magnificent has been seen as 
the offer of L. J. Maxse to the Chancel- 
lor of the British Exchequer to build a 
Dreadnought. He is the well-known edi- 
tor of the National Review, furiously 
anti-German and tremendously bellicose. 
It is true that Mr. Maxse forwarded his 
cheque for only £200. and Dread- 
noughts cost slightly more; but the 
point was that this showed, in Mr. 





Maxse’s own words, that “the govern- 
ment can get all the money they want 
by a frank appeal to the patriotism of 
the nation.” Mr. Lloyd-George’s reply, 
however, was rather cruel. He admit- 
ted Mr, Maxse’s exalted patriotism, but 
somewhat questioned his good judg- 
ment. The Chancellor reminded the edi- 
tor that “the willingness of the tax- 
payer to contribute is not, as you ap- 
pear to think, the proper measure of the 
burdens to be imposed upon him by 
the government.” It is just as culpa- 
ble to rush into unnecessary expendi- 
ture as it is to neglect national defence. 
In determining the true policy to be fol- 
lowed, wrote Mr. Lloyd-George, respon- 
sible statesmen should not be influenced 
by “journalistic clamor.” With this sig- 
nificant glance at the furibund editor, 
the Chancellor returned his cheque. Mr. 
Maxse is, he lets it be known, to “de- 
vote it to some other patriotic purpose.” 
Possibly, to the campaign fund of the 
Conservatives. If you can’t build eight 
Dreadnoughts for £200, you can at 
least help turn out the Liberals. 





In Germany, the government has re 
covered a good deal of lost prestige 
through its diplomatic success in the 
Balkan difficulty. It was also helped 
by England’s flurry over German naval 
development and by the contrast be 
tween the angry debates in the British 
Parliament and the passing of the naval 
estimates by the Reichstag without de- 
bate. Yet official and Conservative or- 
gans are now warning the Germans not 
to boast as if their own troubles were 
surmounted. Financial legislation has 
as yet come to nothing, though the need 
of covering the huge deficits and pro- 
viding new revenue is urgent. The fight 
over that question will go on through 
the summer. To date, the government 
has had, as even the Norddeutscher Zei- 
tung admits, only a series of failures. 
Still more significant is the present at- 
titude of the Kreuz Zeitung. It strong- 
ly advocates seeking an agreement 
with England regarding “naval con- 
struction.” Germany, it argues, is in no 
financial position to build and maintain 
a fleet to cope with England’s in war. And 
it sensibly adds that to endeavor to ar- 
rive at an understanding with England 
would be a proof “not of weakness, but 
of wisdom.” Such advances bear out 
what we said last week about the oppor- 
tunity of Anglo-German diplomacy. 
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SENATOR ALDRICH’S BUDGET. 

If the country were to judge Senator 
Aldrich’s speech of Monday solely on 
the basis of the general principles it 
propounds, it would in many respects 
deserve high praise. Unlike most Con- 
gressional “budget speeches,” Mr. Ald- 
rich’s has something to say about ad- 
justing expenditure to That 
“the rapidity with which our national 


income. 


expenditures have increased within the 
last three years is a source of anxiety, 
if not alarm”; that “there are periods 

when the spirit of extravagance 
pervades the atmosphere and the public 
money is scattered right and left, often 
without reference to the results to be 
secured’’; that the appropriations of the 
last session were such that nothing can 
“relieve Congress from responsibility 
for their unprecedented extravagance”; 
and that 
found for similar legislation in the fu- 


‘no excuse whatever can be 


ture’’—these are not new doctrines to 
careful students of public finance. But it 
is well that they should be declared thus 
bluntly on the floor of Congress itself, 
and from so influential a quarter. The 
manner in which some of the proposals 
for direct taxation, with estimates of 
enormous productiveness, have been 
thrown out in Congress, might well en- 
courage Congressional spendthrifts to 
imagine that, somehow or other, all 
their drafts on the public purse will be 
met without difficulty. This easy opti- 
Aldrich at is wise 
enough to avoid. 

In certain other respects, however, his 


mism Mr. least 


speech will encounter and will merit 
severe criticism. One comment will be 
inevitable—namely, that his indignation 
over the appropriations for the coming 
fiscal year is a little belated. Why did 
we not hear something about the re- 
sponsibility of Congress, the pervading 
spirit of extravagance, and the anxiety 
if not alarm which it inspired, when 
the appropriation bills were before the 
Senate, two or three months ago? We 
recall one or two meekly deprecatory re- 
marks upon the subject, to which the 
Senators listened much as they did to 
the prayer at the opening of the day’s 
proceedings, and that was the end of it. 
Mr. Aldrich’s declaration of Monday, 
then, that the appropriations “could 
have been reduced at least $50,000,000 
without impairing the efficiency of the 
public service,” and that when the coun- 





try is confronted with a deficit, it is “the 
imperative duty of Congress to reduce 
expenditures and make them conform 
to actual revenue conditions,” sounds 
curiously like an afterthought. We hope, 
however, that the afterthought will be 
pressed on Congress in the future. 

But when we come to Senator Ald- 
rich’s actual budget of revenue and ex- 
penditure, under his committee’s tariff 
measure, it is necessary to look at de- 
tails rather than generalities. Warrant- 
ed or unwarranted, the appropriations 
for the twelvemonth beginning with 
next July are made. It is the present 
business of a budget committee to make 
sure that the revenue will meet them, 
and we are not by any means certain 
that Senator Aldrich’s plans will ac- 
complish this. 

To begin with, his estimates are per- 
vaded with that spirit of happy-go- 
lucky confidence to which was largely 
due the very size of the appropriation 
bills which he condemns. When Mr. 
Aldrich figures out .ae probable yield, 
under his schedules, he assumes that the 
import trade will be the same as in 
1907, which was “‘the last year in which 
the finances and business of this coun- 
try were in a normal conditien.” That 
is to say, a year which ail business men 
have agreed in pronouncing a period of 
trade inflation, a year in which econom- 
ic experts have shown tnat the demands 
of industry had so far overstrained the 
facilities of capital and credit as to 
precipitate worldwide financial trouble, 
is to be taken as the norm of 
the country’s foreign trade. Now in the 
history of finance nothing is more fa- 
miliar than the fact that the tide of ex- 
cessive imports which invariably pre- 
cedes a serious panic, does not rise to 
such a height again for many years. 
‘rhe country’s import trade of the fiscal 
year 1873 was not again approached un- 
til 1880; not until 1902 did imports reach 
the volume of 1893. Yet Senator Aldrich 
calmly looks for customs revenue on 
the basis of the trade for the twelve- 
month ending June, 1907. 

His reason for this assumption is sin- 
gular: “We can feel the change in the 
air.” But trade movements which gen- 
tlemen feel in the air or in their bones 
are not the safest basis for the fiscal 
plans of a great government. That the 
import trade last month increased with 
great rapidity, and with it the customs 





revenue, is a fact, and the main cause 
of that increase, reduced stocks of im- 
ported merchandise, is correctly stated 
by Mr. Aldrich. When, however, the Sen- 
ator jumps to his next conclusion, and 
asserts that “it must be conceded that 
the era of prosperity which commenced 
the first part of March is likely to con- 
tinue uninierruptedly with the enact- 
ment of wise tariff legislation,” he is in- 
dulging in curious language for a finan- 
cial expert. This sort of cocksure pre- 
diction belongs to the Stock Exchange, 
and not in the halls of legislation. 

The assertion that “there can be no 
reasonable question of the sufficiency of 
the Senate bill to provide adequate rev- 
enue” is quite of a piece with this child- 
like assurance. We can scarcely believe 
that Congress will approach the further 
consideration of the problem in such a 
spirit. As to the actual yield under the 
new schedules, it is impossible to speak 
definitely until the numerous clauses of 
the Senate bill which the finance com- 
mittee has left for further deliberation 
are filled out. It is right that the ques- 
tion of avoiding excessive revenue 
should be as carefully considered as 
that of avoiding a deficit; and plans for 
direct taxation ought to be severely 
scrutinized with a view to escaping both 
contingencies. But it is equally neces- 
sary to avoid the pitfalls of blind and 
hasty optimism. Senator Daniel’s dec- 
laration for the Opposition that he will 
“vote first of all to raise revenue,” and 
next “to lift every burden of taxation off 
the people that can be eliminated with 
just regard to the conditions in which 
we legislate,” is the only programme 
that is rational. 





NAVY-YARD REORGANIZATION. 

If it will but centre the attention of 
the new Secretary of the Navy upon 
the need of radical reorganization, we 
shall be inclined to thank the nine line 
Officers at League Island for their 
pamphlet criticisms of the _ recent 
changes in navy-yard administration. 
They are not, it now appears, to face 
courts-martial for the peculiar method 
which they took to air their views—a 
method not, however, altogether un- 
heard-of in naval annals, for similar 
acts in the past have brought about im- 
portant changes. But the-need of the 
hour is a complete overhauling of our 
naval manufacturing methods, that mil- 
lions may be saved and the efficiency of 
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the fleet at the same time increased. We 
care not who gives the impetus, so long 
as Mr. Meyer can be made to compre- 
hend the needs of the service and the 
magnificent opportunities which lie be 
fore him. Mr. Taft, it is said, has im- 
pressed each member of his Cabinet 
with his desire to make ‘his govern- 
ment famous for its efficiency and its 
economy. But no other departmental 
head has such plain sailing as Mr. 
Meyer—if he will but steer by the 
proper charts. 

Since Mr. Newberry, despite his brief 
term of office, was fully aware of the 
reforms needed, and had grappled with 
those relating to the navy yards with 
marked success, many naval officers 
were disappointed that he was not re- 
tained by Mr. Taft, and with him the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Satterlee. The 
officers argued, plausibly enough, that 
the incoming officials, however skilled 
in administration, would naturally need 
some time to become familiar with 
their duties and to understand the in- 
numerable currents and cross-currents 
in the department which have stranded 
and left helpless more than one civilian 
head. But since Mr. Meyer was one of 
the two members of Mr. Roosevelt's Cab- 
inet reappointed by Mr. Taft, these offi- 
cers felt that the President must have 
specially chosen Mr. Meyer for the 
Augean task of cleaning up the depart- 
ment, reorganizing the navy yards, and 
then making the staff lion and the line 
lamb lie down together in peace. Hence 
they, too, will not regret the offence of 
the nine officers at Philadelphia, if it 
should compel the new Secretary to 
make plain his endorsement of the New- 
berry reforms. 

These are worth recalling. It has 
long been. a scandal that the five man- 
ufacturing bureaus of the department 
have had in nearly every yard their 
own separate plants. Thus, until re- 
cently, there were at the Brooklyn yard 
five blacksmith shops, five joiner shops, 
five carpenter shops, at least three foun- 
dries, as many paint-shops, etc., etc. It 
is not necessary to point out the waste 
this involved or the number of sine- 
cures it created. Conceived as a whole, 
any navy yard is but one great plant. 
not a group of five competitive plants. 
What private enterprise could exist :f 
it employed five master founders instead 
of one, .five carpenter foremen instead 
of one, and five head blacksmiths in- 








stead of one, and so on throughout its 
force? The absurdity of the thing was 
at once apparent to Mr. Newberry, and 
he ordered the consolidation of all these 
shops and their management by one re- 
sponsible head, who might be termed 
the “manufacturing manager’ of the 
yard. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Newberry limited 
the officers eligible to this new post to 
those of the corps of naval constructors 
—and the fight with the line was on at 
once. This is just the point that has 
so stirred the Philadelphia officers. With 
amazing ignorance of the large savings 
already made, and of the great profit to 
the sea-going officers resulting from the 
new methods, they want a return to the 
old system; so long as there are sep- 
arate bureaus in Washington, they want 
separate establishments at the navy 
yards, and the whole managed not by 
a naval constructor, but by a sea-going 
or line officer. They ignore the fact that 
the commandant, a sea-going officer, re- 
mains the superior of that manufactur- 
ing director (the naval constructor); 
and that the commandant is now, for 
the first time, a real executive, and not 
merely a man who signs his name to 
papers several hundred times a day. 
They fail to see that, for the first time, 
the captain of a ship in a navy yard 
knows what is going to be done to nis 
vessel; that one gang of laborers of the 
Bureau of Equipment, ordered to run 
electric-wire conduits, does not sit down 
and wait in idleness until another gang 
comes from the Bureau of Construction 
shops to drill the necessary holes. More- 
over, for the first time, the captain of a 
ship is inspector of the work done on 
it, and is asked to report any laborers 
who loaf on their jobs. Ten days were 
saved in fitting the Chester for sea at 
Brooklyn as soon as the new system 
was tried. 

Now what is needed in Philadelphia 
is not a court-martial—our naval offi- 
cers ought to be as free to express their 
views about things and methods, in the 
proper way, as are English naval offi- 
cers, who never hesitate to criticise the 
Admiralty in the London Times—but a 
sound lecturing from Mr. Meyer to set 
them right. He might well aid in clear- 
ing the atmosphere by modifying Mr. 
Newberry’s restriction of the post of 
manufacturing director to the Construc- 
tion Corps and specifying that any of- 





ficer of any corps could be made di- 
rector if only he had the necessary abil- 
ity. Even civilians of merit might be ap- 
pointed—though this suggestion wrings 
tears from the nine recalcitrants at 
Philadelphia. What the public wants is 
efficient and economical navy yards; 
what insignia of rank and corps the 
manufacturing director is to wear it 
cares not at all. Mr. Meyer will, we 
trust, make it clear when he comes to 
Brooklyn, as he now plans to do in the 
near future, that he is on the side of re- 
form and economy. If he will but per- 
fect the workings of the Newberry sys- 
tem, he will then be free to attack—if 
he can—the greater question of the un- 
necessary Senatorial navy yards, and 
insist that they be closed and millions 
more saved. 








THE RURAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The Southern Educational Conference, 
which met last week in Atlanta, devot- 
ed no little time to the needs and op- 
portunities of the small rural indus- 
trial schools, those miniature Hamptons 
and Tuskegees which are springing up 
all over the country in surprising num- 
bers—for example, such institutions as 
Calhoun at Calhoun, Alabama; Kowal- 
iga, in the same State, and Okolona, in 
Mississippi—all of which are doing a 
most useful work thoroughly deserving 
of support. Indeed, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that collectors for both 
white and colored schools of this char- 
acter fairly overrun our Northern cities 
and almost fall over one another in 
their quest for funds. 

Unfortunately, there is no board or 
fund which deals expressly with 
schools of this character. When the 
Southern Education Board began, and 
was followed by Mr. Rockefeller’s 
princely gifts to the General Education 
Board, it was thought that the rural 
industrial schools would be the chief 
beneficiaries. But the Rockefeller money 
is now flowing in other directions, large- 
ly to established universities and col- 
leges; we have only recently heard of 
a gift to a small negro school—$5,000 to 
Kowaliga, to which Mr. Carnegie has 
added a similar sum. Indeed, Hampton 
and Tuskegee have both suffered in 
consequence of the General Board’s mil- 
lions; many contributors appear to 
think that no further aid from them is 
needed; and the smaller schools have 
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labored under a similar misunderstand- 
ing. The Southern Education Board 
devotes itself to educational campaigns 
in Southern States, and has had great 
success in improving public-school con- 
ditions there. The Jeanes Fund aids 
only the rural one-teacher public school. 
Thus merely the Slater Fund, with its 
limited means, interests itself to any ex- 
tent in the rural industrial school; for 
the Peabody Fund, which might have 
been kept intact for this useful pur- 
pose, is to be distributed, a good part 
going to a teachers’ training school in 


Tennessee. 

To our mind, the work of these rural 
and industrial institutions is of such 
great moment to whites and blacks alike 
that no philanthropist could to-day in- 
vest a large sum more wisely than by 
endowing a board which should primar- 
ily interest itself in their development. 
Many of these country schools, like that 
at Manassas, Virginia, are the result of 
genuine self-denial and sacrifice on the 
part of the colored people; others like 
Lyman Ward's at Camp Hill, Alabama, 
and Miss Martha Berry’s at Rome, Geor- 
gia, represent similar praiseworthy ex- 
<rtions on the part of Southern white 
leaders. All of the schools are develop- 


ing in a more or less haphazard way, 
some with exclusively white teachers 
some with mixed faculties, and others 
with only colored instructors and man- 


agers. In some, particular stress is giv- 
en to agricultural training; in others, 
the manual industries receive especial 
attention. In few, if any, have the book- 
learning and hand training been prop- 
erly coérdinated; waile many are en- 
tirely without proper systems of book- 
keeping and accounting. Hardly any 
insist upon fixed standards for entrance 
or graduation or make sure that the pu- 
pil who carries away a certificate is at 
least a master of the fundamental three 
R's. . 
Each new school for lack of inte’il 
gent supervision and direction by some 
central body falls into precisely the er- 
rors of its predecessors. Some institu 
tions, like Okolona, are self-supporting; 
others do not know how to use their 
resources to this end. Again, there are 
several places where two such schools 
exist with a wasteful and needless dupli- 
cation of work similar to that at At- 
lanta, where no less than three weak 
and strugglirg institutions are compet- 
ing for the higher education of the ne- 
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gro. It must be admitted, too, that 
some of the rural schools that appeal 
for aid are in no wise entitled to it. 
There is an impostor named John J. 
Smallwood, for instance, who lives well 
on his collections for a school that does 
not exist, and a “Georgia Nautical 
School” for negroes is perpetually in be- 
ing—that its founder may live comfort- 
ably on the contributions he collects. 

A board especially charged with the 
interests of genuine schools of this kind 
would be in a position to drive out im- 
postors, to raise scholastic standards, to 
prescribe a system of bookkeeping, and 
a form for financial statements, by giv- 
ing or withholding its approval and 
gifts, just as the Carnegie pension fund 
has made numerous colleges raise their 
entrance examinations in order to qual- 
ify for pensions for its teachers. By 
acting as a clearing-house for informa- 
tion, a central board could be of enor- 
mous value in placing the experiences 
of one school at the disposition of oth- 
ers, and it could intelligently advise as 
to what is now becoming the most im- 
portant feature of these small industrial 
schools—their community extension 
Through allied land companies, 
mothers’ 


work. 
through farmers’ conferences, 
meetings, and teachers’ institutes, Ma- 
nassas, Kowaliga, Calhoun, Utica, and 
others in every State of the old Confed- 
eracy are extending their influences a 
thousand-fold—again after the manner 
of Hampton and Tuskegee—by blazing 
the way to prosperity for poor white 
and poor black alike, and often break- 
ing down the barriers of prejudice be- 
tween the races. Surely, so great a work 
ought not to be allowed to languish or 
to develop in haphazard fashion. 





UNCONSCIOUS PIRATES. 

It was doubtless what Paley called an 
“undesigned coincidence,” but never- 
theless it is a striking one, that the 
government's final attempt to have the 
courts declare the Standard Oil Com- 
pany a wicked monopoly and an out- 
law, should have been made in the same 
week in which the head of the Stan- 
dard published his apologia pro vita sua. 
At St. Louis, the counsel for the De- 
partment of Justice were calling Mr. 
Rockefeller a pirate, who for years had 
flown the black flag, at the very time 
when he himself was coming before the 
world in a book simply agush with the 
milk of human kindness. If he was 





ever a pirate, he certainly appears in it 
as a man who could outdo the gentlest 
Stockton or Gilbert and Sullivan buc- 
caneer in knitting or any other fireside 
art. 

We have no intention of discussing 
Mr. Rockefeller’s “Reminiscences” in de 
tail. It is not the place to go for real 
information about the rise and achieve- 
ments of the Standard Oil Company. 
Of all that, he but skims the surface. 
The interest of his book is not histori- 
cal nor industrial nor financial, but 
psychological and moral. We spoke of 
it as an apologia, but in his mind it is 
nothing of the kind. He is sublimely 
unaware that there is anything to be 
apologized for. He does, indeed, speak 
with pain and protest of the fact that 
some of his honored associates have 
been charged with “grave faults’—to 
quote his mild-mannered phrase. As 
regards his own career, however, no 
reader of his book who had no other 
sources of information, would dream 
that the writer felt anything but 
humble satisfaction and joy in the no- 
ble example which, by the grace of 
God, he had been able to set before in- 
genuous and aspiring American youth. 
Nor can we regard this as a mere as- 
sumption of virtue. Only a great liter- 
ary artist would be able to feign inno- 
cence so completely, and to sustain it so 
successfully to the end of the last 
chapter; but Mr. Rockefeller is an art- 
less writer. Our inference is that his 
pages are simply the genuine expression 
of his real attitude of mind If he is or 
has been a pirate, he is as unconscious 
&@ one as ever drew breath. 

Such a phenomenon as he and otiiers 
like him present, throws us back upon 
our definitions, and forces us to scru- 
tinize human nature. If a whole sys- 
tem has been built up on the philosophy 
of the unconscious, it is only fair to 
ask if the men whom we call wicked, 
may not be quite oblivious of their 
wickedness. As there are glad souls 
without reproach or blot who do God’s 
will and know it not, so may there not 
be the other kind, who do the Devil’s 
work and know it not? Granting that 
a man may be, in actual fact, a devour- 
er of widows’ houses and an oppressor 
of the poor, we are not to imagine that 
he begins his day by asking himself: 
“What villany shall I be able to execute 
ere set of sun?” He does not look 
about for a given widow whose property 
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he may take away by nightfall, or 
gloat over a definite orphan whose pit- 
tance he thinks he may get into his 
own pocket before going to bed. If even 
pickpockets and burglars go about their 
jobs with an absorbed sense of merely 
pursuing the business by which they 
live, we must be prepared to admit a 
certain degree of the same unconscious- 
ness, or overlooking, of evil in those 
who wreck railroads, loot banks, or de 
stroy the property of a rival. 

It is clear, too, that a man whose 
business practices have made him dis- 
liked or even execrated, may move 
through the world pretty nearly ignor- 
ant of the opinion of his fellow-men. 
He has few means of finding it out. The 
newspapers, he may make it a boast, 
with Mr. Balfour, that he never reads; 
or, if he does read them, he discovers 
in them so much that is exaggerated, 
sensational, or false, that he sees no 
reason why he should pay any atten- 
tion to what they say about himself. 
And even when he is dimly aware of 
a certain outside hostility, which he 
easily sets down to misunderstanding or 
slander, he is able to fall back upon un- 
failing appreciation and admiration 
among his intimates—and it is the 
world in actual touch with us which 
makes up, for most of us, that external 
conscience which we so readily trans- 
form into the voice within. The un- 
just magnate knows little or nothing, 
by any outward sign, of his injustice. 
In his office and in directors’ meetings, 
his dependents fawn upon him and his 
associates flatter him. His family 
hangs upon him in affection. In church 
he is consulted and deferred to, with no 
one to suggest, as the English lord did 
to the bishop, that he would do well to 
indulge in “piety of a less ostentatious 
character.” Wrapped up in his large 
projects, delighting in the game of mo- 
ney-making for its own sake, surround- 
ed by friends, overwhelmed by college 
presidents with expressions of that grat- 
itude which cons'sts in the expectation 
of favors to come—how can it be won- 
dered at that such a man, his sensibili- 
ties which were never delicate grown 
callous with long absorption in affairs, 
should be blandly unconscious of what 
the world thinks him to be or of what 
he really is? 

Fortunately, both social laws and the 
statutes deal with overt acts, not with 
If we had to be sure 


a state of soul. 

















that a monopolist had to be acutely con- 


scious of sin, or a devastator of industry 
stricken through with remorse, before 
he could be properly convicted or pun- 
ished, the worst of the lawless rich 
could count upon going scot free. A 
man may smile and be a yillain; an in- 
dustrial pirate may think he has the 
face of a saint, to go with his devout 
thoughts. But the law does not under- 
take to read the hearts of men. If the 
Federal courts decide that the Standard 
Oil Company is a piratical organization, 
the fact that its head is all unwitting of 
piracy will alter neither the judgment 
nor the penalty, 





THE MINOR TONGUES. 

The New York State Board of Re 
gents has just added Biblical Hebrew to 
its examination list. There is no rea- 
son why it should not have done so. Our 
law students and medical students, in- 
tent on passing off their preliminary 
“counts,” will undoubtedly find it just 
as easy to forget the Pentateuch and the 
Song of Songs as they do Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, the A®neid, and the Ana- 
basis. But in the action of the Re 
gents something more than a delicate 
compliment to our growing Hebrew citi- 
zenship was probably intended. The He- 
brew language, as a spoken tongue, 
may be practically dead. Yet as the lan- 
guage of the Jewish ritual and the most 
common branch of elementary education 
among the orthodox, Hebrew is suffi- 
ciently familiar to give the ordinary 
Jewish student a decided advantage over 
the outsider. And this aside from the 
tact that many Hebrew words in corrupt 
form enter into Yiddish, which is still 
the dialect of a very large part of the 
Jewish population of New York city. A 
generation or two hence, when the chil- 
dren of our Italian and Greek immi- 
grants begin to flock to the colleges, 
they will have a similar legitimate ad- 
vantage in their tussle with Cesar and 
Xenophon. 

The vitality of Yiddish and, indeed, 
the struggle of the smaller nations for 
the preservation of their native lan- 
guage constitutes one of the most sig- 
nificant features of contemporary Euro- 
pean history. Sentiment and practical 
reasons are both involved. The Poles in 
East Prussia, the Ruthenians and the 
Poles in Russia, the Czechs and Ger- 
mans in Bohemia, the Bulgarians, 
Greeks, and Serbs in Turkey, the Flem- 











ings in Belgium, the rival French and 
German factions in Alsace-Lorraine, are 
actuated in part by national pride, in 
part by clear recognition of the fact 
that a common language is one of the 
firmest bonds of national existence, but 
in part also by the desire for material 
advantage. A Czech or a Greek-speak 
ing population means that, whoever 
holds the reins of power, there will be 
need of a certain number of Czech- 
speaking or Greek-speaking officials, 
judges, priests, journalists, and school- 
teachers. The preservation of its lan- 
guage thus means to a subject race the 
preservation of an irreducible minimum 
of local self-government and a chance to 
grow up into something else than tax- 
paying hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. At the same time, a language 
is the most easily defended of all na- 
tional treasures. Land, liberty, oppor- 
tunity may all be taken away, but not 
even German ingenuity has as yet found 
a perfect device for making a conquered 
race hold its tongue. And the forbidden 
speech, so easily defended, is also easily 
passed on. The Polish landowner in 
Prussia can never feel sure that his son 
will hold the estate after him. But to 
drill a child in his father’s speech may 
mean insurance of patriotism for a gen- 
eration. 


Thus habit, sentiment, ambition,. 
worldly prudence, are all concerned in: 
the modern strife of tongues. Subject 
peoples cling to the language they have 
inherited, as the Poles, the Flemings, 
and the southern Slavs do; or bring 
back to life forgotten languages of their 
own, as the Irish with Gaelic and the 
Jews in Russia with Hebrew; or at- 
tempt to purify and ennoble the com- 
mon vernacular, as the Greeks did in 
the early nineteenth century, as the 
Rumanians are doing at the present 
day, and as the Jews, again, in this 
country and in Europe are doing with 
the Yiddish dialect. The Yiddish news- 
papers in New York city circulate prob- 
ably a quarter of a million copies. 
There is a respectable Yiddish litera- 
ture and a more than respectable Yid- 
dish drama. Yet of recent years Jewish 
writers have grown discontented with 
the medium to which they are bound. 
Upon a double foundation of German 
and Hebrew, the Yiddish has piled up 
treasure-trove from every language 
with which the race in the course of its 
chequered history during the last five 
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hundred years has come into contact. 
Limited in vocabulary and almost de 
void of fixed grammatical structure, the 
dialect would not respond to the uses 
which ambitious writers wished to im. 
pose upon it. At the same time, there 
could be no possibility of throwing it 
over altogether. Such as it is, Yiddish 
is the spoken tongue of probably seven 
or eight million Jews. But more than 
that, the new spirit of Jewish national- 
ism, which is one of the most striking 
consequences of the late Russian revolu- 
tion, felt the need of a national lan- 
There was none other practica- 


guage. 
ble. So the problem resclv:d 
kevping Yiddish and rewuild:: z 


~-'f into 

tL into 
an organic and modern tongue. Side by 
side with the older dialect, this firmer 
and broader, if less colored, language is 
now growing up. 

A magazine written in this reformed 
Yiddish and published in this city is 
Dos Naaye Leben; its first four numbers 
have reached us. A glance at the list 
of contents shows why its editors have 
felt the need of a more vigorous and 
refined medium than the spoken Yid- 
dish of the street. Very solid food is 
spread out here for the East Side read- 
er, food of a quality we are accustomed 
to associate with the English quarter- 
lies and with the various Jahrbiicher 
and Mitteilungen on the other side of 
the North Sea. The proper limitations 
upon the freedom of the creative artist, 
the death and resurrection of gods and 
religions, the Turkish revolution and 
Zionism, the Hegelian conceptions of 
‘orieal and historical fact, Jewish na- 
tiwtaity. and Jewish Socialism—these 
are a few topics which argue well for 
cultural standards in the Ghetto, if we 
ere right in supposing that Yiddish 
magazines, like magazines in a certain 
better-known language, are edited on 


the principle of giving the public what 
The thought occurs that here 
is found within the limits of what is, 
after all, a dialect a good deal of excel- 
lent thinking and writing that might 
have found a broader forum than the 


it wants. 


Yiddish. But that is just what is being 
done in the other minor tongues, in 
Gaelic, in Flemish, in Czechish, in the 
various minute Slav dialects, every one 
of which can show highly gifted writers 
sacrificing the chances of a wider fame 
to the call of patriotism. 





THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
COLLEGIATE COEDUCATION. 
I. 

Ten years ago the conspicuous pres- 
ence of coeducation in our educational 
system was accepted either as desira- 
ble or as a necessary evil. Now, al- 
though statistics show that it still pre- 
vails, and that the number of women 
in coeducational institutions far out- 
numbers those in women’s colleges, 
there is yet a growing tendency to re- 
open the dispute. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to reproduce certain impres- 
sions which resulted from personal ex- 
periences, all pleasurable but now clari- 
fied by distance, in a woman’s col- 
lege, in a coeducational State univer- 
sity, and in a woman's college affiliat- 
ed with a university for men. This 
article, I may add, takes no account of 
secondary =* .0ools or of graduate work. 
The word “university” is used, accord- 
ing to a frequent custom, interchangea- 
bly with “college.” 

Coeducation is the most economical 
method of giving instruction. Facul- 
ties, libraries, and laboratories are ex- 
pensive, and legislatures administering 
public exchequers, or patrons anxious 
to make a thrifty use of their own mo- 
ney, will hesitate long before duplicat- 
ing them. In the case of legislatures 
this is especially true, for while private 
benefactors may solve their doubts or 
follow their inclination by giving to 
either sex alone, no State in these days 
would be allowed to revert from its 
acquired habit of offering exactly equal 
advantages, in one form or another, to 
both sexes. The frugal adherence of 
State universities to coeducation can- 
not be justly attacked from the point 
of view of actual] instruction. In spite 
of all that may be said, experience 
proves that boys and girls between eigh- 
teen and twenty-two have about the 
same kind of mental digestion and need 
about the same kind of pabulum; that 
they do not need to be taught the same 
subjects in different ways; that they 
can study biology and literature togeth- 
er; and that they can work in the same 
intellectual harness without diminish- 
ing the ambition of the one sex or the 
health of the other. 

Aside from the question of economy, 
a further point in favor of coeducation 
may be submitted to those who are par- 
ticularly interested in the education of 
women. While boys would seem not to 
be losers by such a system, girls may 
easily be gainers; for, whatever the rea- 
son, the faculty of the best State univer- 
sity is stronger than the faculty of the 
best woman’s college, and the intellec- 
tual impulse is potentially greater. 


II, 


We say “potentially” because demon- 
strable facts seriously limit the efficacy 
of the reasoning. There is a set of ar- 





guments against coeducation quite oth- 
er than the superficial ones to which we 
have briefly referred. Over against these 
thrift may come to seem but a secon- 
dary matter. Before passing to details, 
however, it must be clearly stated that 
what follows does not relate to that 
small class of young men and women 
whose exceptional abilities or natures 
enable them to use advantageously 
any outward environment. Here we are 
concerned with the great majorities, 
with the students whose minds and 
characters lack conspicuous originality 
and whose development is materially 
affected by outside influences. In the 
case of most young people there are 
other forces than teaching and scholar- 
ship which make for intellectual train- 
ing, and there are also other things 
than intellectual training which make 
for complete development. Here, at 
both points, the separate college for men 
or for women has the advantage of the 
coeducational. There is a necessary stu- 
dent life, rich in wholesome activities, 
which, on the one hand, develops the 
sense of responsibility and communal 
feeling, and on the other stimulates and 
widens the imagination, and makes the 
mind more plastic to the influences of 
learning and of culture. Of course, as 
President Woodrow Wilson so admira- 
bly said in a recent address, student life 
may anywhere become a non-conducting 
medium through which intellectual dis- 
cipline fails of transmission. But where 
coeducation exists there are additional 
and special dangers. 

On the administrative side of this 
student life probably boys suffer much 
less than girls in a coeducational uni- 
versity. In their more strenuous activi- 
ties, in athletics, and debating, they are 
as satisfactorily (or as unsatisfactorily) 
developed as any undergraduates who 
are entirely quarantined from feminine 
influences. Girls, on the contrary, al- 
ways play the secondary réle in com- 
mon affairs, such as class organizations 
and the like, and their own separate 
pursuits, however well conducted, are 
never anything larger than tributary 
streams to the main current of univer- 
sity life. They lose, therefore, a certain 
breadth of experience in spite of their 
often spacious surroundings. Even in a 
small woman’s college the student life 
has a more definite end, a finer coher- 
ence, a truer charm. 

But college life outside the classroom 
and the study includes a beneficent idJe- 
ness, as well as microcosmic activities. 
In the idler hours boys and girls alike 
suffer from coeducation. This matter is 
important, not only because of its bear- 
ing on character, but because of the very 
intimate connection between the kind of 
play with which students beguile their 
free time and the mood and manner in 
which they approach intellectual disci- 
pline. In all colleges popularity and 
social success bulk large. The “all- 
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round man” and the “all-round girl” 
bear off the prizes that are most prec- 
ious in the estimation of their fellows. 
But usually in the separate colleges “all- 
roundness” includes many fine qualities 
and the popular judgment is at fault in 
its limitations (those of youth) rather 
than in its standards. In coeducational 
colleges, however, the standards them- 
selves are in danger of becoming foolish 
and jejune, aping those of any frivolous 
social group, but lacking the compensa- 
tions to be found in the larger world 
of men and women. Wherever boys and 
girls are fellow-students “on good 
terms,” there occurs a particular kind 
of cleavage between different classes of 
students. On the one side, in artificial 
darkness, languish the girls who fail to 
please the yourg men, and the young 
men who bore the girls. On the other 
side, flutter in artificial light the social- 
ly eligible. Often the former are un- 
happy, with the peculiar bitterness of 
youth. But it is when they are wise 
beyond their years and philosophically 
content that a spectator most appreci- 
ates the commonplaceness of ideas which 
relegate them to a false wilderness, T’:e 
elect meantime lead a life of conven- 
tional gayety. At its best, this life al- 
most entirely destroys the attractive 
originality of college recreation, and is 
as subversive of its real purposes as in- 
tercollegiate athletics can be. In a re- 
cent “story by twelve authors,” Mr. 
Howells makes the father of the “co- 
educated” heroine say to his wife that 
if their daughter was going to get mar- 
ried, “he didn’t see how she could have 
a better basis than knowing the fel- 
low through three or four years of hard 
work.” But the mother, more sympa- 
thetically aware of the real life of young 
people, replies that “she guessed if it 
came to that, they would get to know 
more of each other’s looks than they 
did of their minds.” And witn her any 
one must agree who has watched coed- 
ucated students with eyes sharpened by 
affectionate interest. “Hard work” of- 
ten seems like a needle in the haystack 
of dances, calls, walks, and drives. A 
certain kind of girl boasts that by 
“cramming” in the afternoons, she can 
keep every evening free for “fun with 
the boys.” A certain kind of young 
man seems to omit even the cramming, 
if one may judge by the persistence with 
which he haunts the reception rooms of 
the girls’ dormitories. Conversations 
give no indication of a burdensome num- 
ber of ideas in the minds of the talkers. 
The absence of pedantry is altogether 
delightful, but wit is at as low an ebb as 
in any group more intimate with each 
Other’s looks and clothes than with 
each other’s minds. By far the larg- 
er number of boys and girls of 
twenty do not “meet on a basis of 
intellectual sympathy, free from senti- 
ment.” We should not find them near- 
ly so engaging if they did, nor would 





they be half so well worth educating. 
But since they are heirs to human na- 
ture, when they are jumbled together 
in the freedom of college life, and unre- 
stricted by the traditions of ordinary so- 
cial groups, they are bound, not to stim- 
ulate each other intellectually, but, like 
Hippocleides, to “dance away” their fin- 
er opportunities. 

At its worst, this student gayety 
gradually creates standards which extort 
a harsher epithet than foolish. By no 
means rarely the students who are re- 
garded as socially eligible (and it is they 
who see most of each other) constitute 
a crowd of heedless young people too in- 
tent upon the pleasures of the moment 
to enforce very severe standards. Lack- 
ing the guidance of their homes, some 
girls grow indulgent toward lapses, 
which, in the openness of college life, 
they cannot fail to perceive. Some boys, 
meeting with leniency instead of inspir- 
ation, are not constrained to climb to 
their highest levels. It must be borne in 
mind that this is not a question of the 
obvious dangers which beset any college 
for men and from which any woman’s 
college is free, but of the insidious dan- 
gers creeping sub specie boni into the 
characters of either young men or young 
women. The harm that is here consid- 
ered is that of the steady, if slow, in- 
sringment of the highest standards, the 
dulling of the sharp edge of spiritual 
perceptions. On the surface this shows 
in a certain hardening of manners. In 
another chapter of the story of the co- 
educated heroine, Henry James repre- 
sents her esthetic older brother as pro- 
testing that “the poor girl—a perfect lit- 
tle decorative person, who ought to have 
iridescent-gray plumage and pink-shod 
feet to match the rest of her—shouldn’t 
be thrust into any general menagerie- 
cage, but be kept for the dovecote and 
the garden, kept where we may still 
hear her coo. That’s what, at college, 
they’ll make her unlearn; she’ll learn 
to roar and snarl with the other ani- 
mals.” It is possible to dismiss with a 
smile the dovecote and the menagerie, 
and yet feel regret that in a world so 
much in need of gentleness even a few 
young women should lose, or fail to ac- 
quire, the charm of delicate manners. 


III. 


So far the case has been made—fairly, 
it is hoped—to stand as follows: Coed- 
ucation is the best means toward the 
desirable end of economically giving to 
boys and girls the same instruction; 
separate education develops the best stu- 
dent life, and exerts on mind and char- 
acter the best subtle influences. It would 
seem that the verdict might be given 
according to one’s opinions about the 
necessity for economy and about the 
reality and power of social dangers. But 
the curious thing about most private 
conversations on the subject is that rea- 
soned arguments, capable of analysis, 





of proof and disproof, make way. for ve- 
hhement statements originating, appar- 
ently, in that wider reasoning which in- 
cludes feeling as well as logic. Support- 
ers of coeducation maintain that the 
union of the sexes in college as out of 
college is the way of nature and there- 
fore the way of freedom and sincer- 
ity; some of them hold this opinion so 
intensely as to assert that “their relig- 
ion would be lost to them were coedu- 
cation to prove a failure”; others ex- 
press the same conviction with more 
philosophic detachment. Opponents of 
coeducation declare that the presence of 
both sexes in one college is tasteless 
and even vulgar, offending the instincts 
(“always the surest guides”) of “manly” 
men and “ladylike’” women. Those who 
have formed calm opinions after a due 
weighing of rival claims may listen in 
amazement to these more passionate 
sentiments, but it is through them that 
the question of coeducation is being re- 
opened and becoming once more a live 
issue. 

At present, it looks as if the oppo- 
ments were growing unexpectedly pow- 
erful. They are certainly justified in 
pointing to indications that some insti- 
tutions and some branches of study are 
likely to suffer under coeducation. Un- 
dergraduate boys say that they do not 
want girls about. Girls say that they 
will not go where there are boys. These 
young people may not be able to give 
any reasons for their feelings, but they 
have it in their power practically to 
demonstrate them. Already private co- 
educational colleges have been forced to 
worry over the effect of the presence of 
women students on the desired increase 
in the number of men students. Already 
those who are interested in the preser- 
vation of democratic standards have be- 
gun to fear that girls (perhaps even 
boys) of a certain type and a certain de- 
gree of worldly prosperity will turn 
away from State institutions towards 
separate colleges, bringing about the 
same unfortunate but apparently inevit- 
able social cleavage which now exists 
in cities between the high schools and 
private schools. And already in the larg- 
est State universities, young men are 
avoiding courses in literature and lan- 
guage, and girls are giving up courses in 
bistory and political economy. In short, 
in the half logical, half emotional esti- 
mates of young people and of their el- 
ders, forces are continuously at work 
which are scarcely dreamed of in the 
philosophy of educators. During the 
last few years they have created a sit- 
uation sufficiently serious to move presi- 
dents and trustees and faculties to cer- 
tain precautionary measures. Some un- 
iversities have limited the number of 
women, a device too arbitrary and su- 
perficial to be anything but temporary. 
Others have segregated the women in 
the courses of the first two years, so 
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that the same professors teach the same 
subjects to boys and girls in separate 
classes. Others have attempted this se- 
gregation only to be defeated. such de- 
feats, however, are probably little more 
than ripples in the on-rushing tide. 
More and more the original principles 
of coeducation are being abandoned 
by those who are still its stoutest ad- 
herents. Ten or fifteen years ago the 
policy of most State universities was to 
treat its women exactly as it treated its 
men. Now scarcely one lacks its wo- 
man dean or advisor, its dormitories 
with women presiding over them, and 
its hopes, if not its plans, for some 
more general building, in which the life 
of the women students may find a decor- 
ous centre. The gradual perfection of 
such measures as these—partial segrega- 
tion, or the development of a more 
wholesome student life, or both—may 
satisfactorily solve the problem that 
confronts State universities without 
really changing their form. But a rad- 
ical transformation is not an impossible 
event of the future. 


————————— 


IV. 

This brings us to a third form of 
education not yet discussed. At pres- 
ent a few women’s colleges are affiliat- 
ed, in varying degrees of legal and prac- 
tical intimacy, with universities for 
men. Such colleges would seem to com- 
bine the advantages of coeducation and 
of separate edication, for they offer 
the same instruction to both sexes, and 
at the same time cultivate an entirely 
distinct student life, At present, how- 
ever, certain facts militate against their 
unquestioned success as an educational 
experiment. Unless they are as rich as 
the universities to which they belong, 
they cannot offer as many elective 
courses as are offered to the men. And 
unless they are rich enough to support 
separate professorships and inaugurate 
a system of exchange with the univer- 
sities, they obtain the services of the 
university professors only by adding an 
often inadequate sum to the regular 
salaries. Whether, therefore, they can 
count upon the older men and the heads 
of departments depends largely upon 
the size of the salaries. Unless it is 
financially necessary, scholars ought not 
to spend their extra time in teaching 
rather than in investigation or writing. 
It is not a question of their loyalty to 
any college or to either sex, but rather 
of their prior allegiance to the service 
of learning. 

It has already been Indicated that the 
difficulty of obtaining absolutely equal 
instruction is minimized when the af- 
filiated college is rich. But two general 
facts prevent colleges of this kind from 
receiving very generous support. For 
one thing, they share the ill fortune 
(commercially speaking) of all women’s 
colleges in not being able to count on 
as much or as independent wealth 
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among their graduates as men’s col- 
leges can, or on the same traditions of 
giving in certain families or certain 
communities. Furthermore, they meet 
with special obstacles because they are 
associated with coeducation, incurring, 
curiously enough, the dislike of both op- 
posing camps. Those who prefer co- 
education will have none of these “half- 
way measures.” Those who object to 
it fear a measure which is “so far along 
the road.” This latter point of view ex- 
plains why the majority of the under- 
graduate boys dislike the affiliated col- 
lege even if they do not have to meet 
the girls in any way whatever, and why 
a large number of girls refuse to go to 
such colleges. It also explains why 
many professors object to admitting 
even advanced and mature young wo- 
men into their small university elec- 
tives or their graduate courses. They 
say frankly that it is no prejudice 
against the particular applicants, or 
even against local conditions, but a 
needed protest against any intrusion of 
the coeducational idea. 

In spite of the difficulties now inher- 
ent in the question of affiliating wo- 
men’s colleges with men’s colleges, some 
of us cannot refrain from cherishing a 
roseate vision of what may yet come 
to pass. Possibly, some day a rich State 
university may be willing to form two 
distinct undergraduate schools for young 
men and for young women. In spite of 
a specious resemblance, this will be 
very different from the plan now being 
considered in Minnesota, by which (sig- 
nificantly enough) “segregation of the 
sexes” is anticipated as the natural re- 
sult of buying a new campus and phys- 
ically separating the _ professional 
schools from the “academic college.” It 
is to be hoped that State universities 
will continue to attract young men who 
wish a liberal education, and that aca- 
demic colleges for men and for wo- 
men will be coessentials. Each col- 
lege should have not only separate 
buildings, but also a separate campus. 
This would involve expense because 
land would have to be bought and lec 
ture halls, laboratories, and small refer- 
ence libraries would have to be dupli- 
cated. But the same faculty would teach 
in each, enlarged only as every faculty 
has to be enlarged when the number of 
students necessitates the subdivision of 
classes. And a large general library 
could be used as properly by both sexes 
@s any public library. The total ex- 
pense, therefore, would in no way com- 
pare with that of creating a separate 
university for women. What would be 
the advantages? As opposed to coedu- 
eation, each college would suitably de- 
velop the morals and manners of its 
own sex. As opposed to separate educa- 
tion, girls would share the best instruc- 
tion within the command of a power- 
ful university. As opposed to affiliated 
or “codrdinate” education, faculties 





would be obliged by the terms of their 
contracts, and enabled by the adjust- 
ment of their work, to teach the women 
as well as the men; the students would 
lose their objections to each other’s 
presence as soon as it was understood 
that coeducation, instead of subtly en- 
croaching, had abdicated; and many 
fathers would take pleasure in perpet- 
uating their own college traditions in 
their sons and daughters alike if they 
were convinced that it would not be at 
the expense of more important things. 
If some influential State university 
would begin the change, probably the 
fashion would spread as rapidly as 
States could afford it. And this would 
react favorably on the experiment of af- 
fiated colleges in States where private- 
ly endowed universities hold the place 
of command occupied in the West by 
State universities. Prodanlv, however, 
i will be many years be‘ore the plain 
taxpayers of even the richest State will 
become convinced that av «drastic a re- 
form is necessary. They will content 
themselves with partial segregation and 
with women’s buildings and deans, and 
of changes like these we may expect to 
see many in the next decade. 

In the meantime, we may congratu- 
late ourselves that any form of educa- 
tion is better and brighter than its ene- 
mies can imagine, and even more use 
ful and persuasive than its friends can 
hope. In the great game there is more 
than one way of checkmating the devil. 

Anne C, E. ALLINsoN. 

Providence, R. I. 


Correspondence. 


ELIZABETHAN REVIVALS IN COLLEGE. 


Tc THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: One of the most convincing signs of 
the growth and expansion of a genuine in- 
terest in the drama to-day may be found 
in the dramatic performances that have 
become so regular a feature of undergrad- 
uate life in our colleges. The range is very 
wide, from the poor imitation of a cheap 
Broadway “show,” with tinkling tunes, 
“stunts,”” and college boys masquerading 
as short-skirted chorus ladies, to original 
drama of such sincerity and strength as 
that of “The Promised Lani” at Cambridge 
last autumn. To the student of literature 
the most interesting performances are, no 
doubt, the revivals of Elizabethan drama. 
Such a play intelligently staged and simply, 
if at times a little crudely, presented, may 
throw much light upon the stagecraft and 
dramatic methods of our old playwrights. 
A notable instance of such a revelation oc- 
curred at the performances of “Dr. Faus- 
tus” at Princeton two years ago, when the 
despised comic scenes proved to be rich 
in the elements of farcical burlesque, and 
still capable of attaining the very effects 
for which they were originally designed, 
that of relaxing the audience in gales of 
laughter between the tense strain of the 
tragic scenes. And an attempt at Har- 
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vard some years ago to rearrange “The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday” for presentation 
showed that Dekker—usually thought of as 
the typical careless genius, whe attains 
his effects by happy chance—had here, at 
least, displayed a regard for balance and 
proportion that rendered it almost impos- 
sible to cut a scene without destroying 
what must have been a carefully planned 
symmetry. After all, our old dramatists, 
from Shakespeare down to the neediest 
of Henslowe’s hacks, were practical play- 
wrights. They wrote for the stage, nut 
for the closet, and it takes the stage to 
reveal the strength and persistent vitality 
of their work. 

It is, therefore, most encouraging to find 
an undergraduate organization, formed 
originally for purely social purposes, de- 
voting itself to Elizabethan revivals with 
a continuity and success that have given 
it a tradition on which fits members look 
back with just pride. Such is the Harvard 
Chapter of Delta Upsilon, whose per- 
formance of Chapman’s “All Fools” I had 
the pleasure of attending in Cambridge on 
April 12. Without financial support, limit- 
ed in the field from which to draw its ac- 
tors, aided only by an amateur coach, this 
fraternity has for eleven years presented, 
always with credit, at times with marked 
success, some of the masterpieces—often 
too little known—of Elizabethan comedy 
and romance. Beginning with “The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday” in 1898, the list includes 
“Fortune by Land and Sea,” “The Maid in 
the Mill,” “The Elder Brother,” “East- 
ward Ho,” “The Alchemist,” “The Silent 
Woman,” “The Wise Woman of Hogsden,” 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” “Bar- 
tholomew Fair,” and “All Fools”—a record 
unparalleled, I believe, in this country. As 
the latest editor of Chapman's comedy I 
was especially interested in attending the 
performance of “All Fools,” the more so as 
William Archer had asserted that the praise 
bestowed upon this play by historians of 
the drama was extravagantly high, a mere 
echo of the romantic enthusiasm of Charles 
Lamb, and that tried by a modern and 
rational standard the play was so far from 
being great that it could not even be pro- 
nounced good. To my delight I found that 
tried by the standard of actual representa- 
tion, by intelligent amateur actors, the 
play gave distinct pleasure to a mixed and 
highly critical audience, which followed the 
story with unbroken interest, and burst out 
from time to time in hearty and spontan- 
eous applause. 

Curiously little adaptation was needed, 
and the adapter, Arthur S. Hills, deserves 
high credit for the skill with which he per- 
formed his work. The frank license of 
Elizabethan speech had at times to be cut 
out or toned down; the long declamations, 
half in imitation, half in parody of Lyly, 
originally written to tickle the fancy of 
listeners who knew their “Euphues” by 
heart, were of course struck out, and the 
play was distinctly the better for the omis- 
sion. On the other hand, the action was 
preserved intact and in its original se- 
of , enlivened here and there 
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by songs and dances which do not appear 
in the text, but the like of which can 
hardly have been wanting at a perform- 
ance by the Chlidren of the Chapel. An 
occasional bit of business in dumb-show 
was used to introduce an act, and a couple 
of clever “curtains’’ were provided, notably 





at the end of Act iv, where Gazetta came 
stealing back over the darkened stage to 
her empty home and was caught to the 
arms of the jealous but now repentant hus- 
band who had driven her away. It is not 
surprising, after all, that but little altera- 
tion was needed, for the main action of 
the play is borrowed, as is well known, 
from Terence, who drew it in turn from 
the New Comedy of the Greeks. And the 
New Comedy, as preserved for us in the 
adaptations of Plautus and Terence, has 
been, since the renaissance, the unfailing 
source and the constant model of much of 
the best of modern comedy. A recent per- 
formance at Harvard of the largest frag- 
ment remaining of Menander’s work has 
shown how deft was the hand of this early 
master in the construction of simple and 
effective plot, and in the delineation of type 
characters which have been stock figures of 
comedy ever since. 


As far back as Terence the practice pre- 
vailed of increasing the amount of action, 
usually by the simple method of boiling 
down two old plays to make one new one. 
When such classical scholars as Jonson and 
Chapman began to adapt Latin comedy to 
the Elizabethan stage this process was 
repeated, and two Latin comedies were 
combined to furnish sufficient action to hold 
the attention of an Elizabethan audience. 
Even this was at times insufficient; in 
“All Fools,” for example, we have a ‘“‘con- 
tamination,” to use the technical term, of 
the “‘Heautontimoroumenos” and the “‘Adel- 
phi,” plus a sub-plot of Chapman’s own 
invention, dealing with the humors of a 
jealous husband and an amorous courtier. 
As a result, the “intrigue” of “All Fools” 
is extremely complicated, “a criss-cross 
of deception and dupery,” as Mr. Archer 
calls it. Yet the complications which be- 
wilder the reader become, in the light of 
actual performance, only an amusing puz- 
zle to which the clue has been furnished. 
Whether every member of the audience the 
other night could have passed a rigid ex- 
amination in the reconstruction of the plot 
is, I think, doubtful, but I am sure that 
the play as it unrolled carried along every 
spectator, with no trace of that feeling of 
hesitation and bewilderment which is go 
fatal to the enjoyment of a comedy of in- 
trigue. As a measure of Chapman’s orig- 
inality it was interesting to note that the 
most effective scene, the mock repentance 
of Valerio and his father’s feigned for- 
giveness, was one for which Chapman found 
no hint in his sources. Yet it contains a 
situation directly and legitimately evolved 
from the original story and by no means 
merely superimposed upon it. 

Another interesting feature in Chapman’s 
adaptation of Latin comedy is his trans- 
formation of the type characters of Terence 
into embodiments of Elizabethan ‘“hu- 
mors.” Gostanzo is by no means only the 
stern parent of Latin comedy; he is a 
distinct and individual character dominat- 
ed by the “humor” of senile self-conceit. 
Valerio is no mere stock figure of the 
prodigal son, but a young gallant with a 
strong dash of Elizabethan wit and ro- 
mance. And the chief merit, I think, of 
the performance at Harvard lay in the firm 
grasp of these “humors” by the young 
actors, and the simplicity and sincerity 
of their presentation. This was 2specially 
true in the case of such minor figures as 





those of Dariotto and Cornelio in the un- 
derplot, presented respectively by T. 8. 
Kenyon and James A. Eccles. Mr. Ken- 
yon as the foppish, idly amorous cour- 
tier, a creature of airs and graces, 
wandering eyes, and delightfully irrespon- 
sible legs, was a pure joy, while the really 
masterful interpretation of the jealous hus- 
band by Mr. Eccles lifted that figure at 
once out of the sphere of farce comedy and 
struck a sombre note of real passion which 
furnished an admirable undertone to the 
merry chorus of gulls and jesters which 
constitutes the main body of the play. 

It is easy to point ovt flaws in all ama- 
teur, perhaps in most professional, per- 
formances. But it is enough to say that 
the performance as a whole revealed in 
Chapman’s play a vitality and breadth of 
comic power unrealized before even by one 
who has long loved and dutifully studied 
the work of this noble old poet and play- 
wright. T. M. Parrott. 

Princeton University, April 16. 





A SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL IN AMER- 
ICA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The successful launching in England 
of a Shakespeare memorial theatre under- 
taking, with the pledge already of $350,000 
of the estimated cost of $2,500,000, recalls 
to my mind the fact that in a semi-private 
note I broached the same idea here in 
America in 1901. The veteran Shakespeare 
editor, Dr. William J. Rolfe, wrote to me at 
that time: 

Your plan for a Shakespeare memorial 
theatre in Boston is admirable, and it 
would be an honor to the city to carry it 
out. I sincerely hope that it may com- 
mend itself to people of culture and wealth 
and that I may live to see it accomplished 
I was unfortunately called away immedi- 
ately after I had thrown out this idea, and 
the matter was allowed to lapse. 

I remember that Mr. Henry T. Clapp 
wrote me that he did not favor the theatre 
part of the project. I should have said 
that a main feature of the plan then (and 
I would make it the sole feature now) 
was the concrete embodiment of our strong 
American enthusiasm for Shakespeare in u 
small Shakespeare memorial gallery and 
library building, either on Riverside 
Drive, say, in New York, or in Fenway 
Park in Boston. Here could be gathered 
together not only busts and portraits of 
Shakespeare himself and Shakespearean ac- 
tors and actresses of the last three hun- 
dred years in England, Germany, and Amer- 
ica, and books on the literature of the 
Shakespeare stage during that period (the 
tercentenary of Shakespeare's death occurs 
in 1916), but also a library of rare and 
early editions and of all the great modern 
editions of the plays, and Elizabethan tool- 
books of all kinds, for consultation and 
daily use by bona-fide scholars. Such ae 
building need be no larger than Roslyn 
Chapel, but it would be the pride of Ameri- 
cans, and an inspiration to thousands of 
young pilgrims and old, and a stimulus to 
the study of the prince of poets. 

The trustees of such a Shakespeare me- 
morial, after incorporation, would open 
books for subscription, and I venture to 
say the response would be as immediate 
and hearty as it has just been in Eng- 
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land. The charging of a small admittance 
fee to the memorial would soon result in 
the accumulation of a permanent fund for 
the enriching of the collections and per- 
haps for the ultimate addition of an am- 
phitheatre for the staging of Elizabethan 
plays. If the Nation will express editorial 
approval of the project and take the matter 
off my hands, I will gladly bow myself into 
retirement and consider this broaching of 
the idea to be my part of the undertaking, 
although I do not wish to shirk any duty 
and would subscribe what I could afford. 
I am not sure but a national subscription, 
made up of contributions from the schools 
and colleges of each State, would be the 
best plan. 





WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY 
Boston, April 14. 


THE BIBLE AND SHAKESPEARE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I thank you for your editorial 
of April 8 on “The Bible as Literary Mod- 
el,” and at the same time suggest that a 
similar warning is even more needed in re- 
gard to Shakespeare. Many a young writ- 
er hears that Lincoln’s chief study was 
the Bible and Shakespeare, and fondly 
hopes that industrious and constant peru- 
sal of those two books will assist him 
more than anything else in the formation 
of a strong English style. There are even, 
I believe, living historians of high rank 
whose chief literary reading is of a similar 
nature, for a similar purpose. 

You have well shown the error of this 
view in regard to the Bible. It is, I think 
even more erroneous, so far as Shakespeare 
is concerned. Every one will probably 
agree that in high-wrought and passion- 
ate imaginative expression Shakespeare 
surpasses all other writers. But it so hap- 
pens that this is precisely the literary 
quality that cannot be learned. What can 
be learned is clear, vigorous, logical ex- 
position and terse, energetic, unadorned 
description and narrative. In these points 
Shakespeare is less strong, partly from the 
nature of dramatic writing, still more from 
the very richness of his imagination. When 
the wheel of Shakespeare idolatry is come 
full circle—and there are signs that that 
hour is approaching—these deficiencies in 
Shakespeare's style will be more generally 
recognized, and above all we shall see that 
his influence on your writers is likely to 
be by no means a beneficial one. His 
great qualities are inimitable, his defects 
are caught only too easily. In the same way 
we shall in time come to understand that 
the slavish following of Shakespeare has, 
for a century, been one of the chief causes 
of the prostration of the English drama. 

As to models, the practical prose writer 
of to-day will surely learn most about the 
technique of his art—and this is the only 
part of it about which he can learn any- 
thing—from the great authors of the eigh- 
teenth century, Swift, Addison, and Field- 
ing, and, if a foreign language is allowable, 
Voltaire. But is it not best of all to avoid 
models altogether, to read as widely as 
possible; and authors as unlike as possible, 
to turn from Goldsmith to Montaigne, and 
from Sir Thomas Browne to Anatole 
France? Contact with such varied minds 
and styles must necessarily broaden and 
enrich. And there is but one true recipe 
for writing with clearness and vigor: to 
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think with clearness and vigor. Let a man 
penetrate his mind with the grandeur of 
Sophocles and the speed of Voltaire. Then 
let him feel human life with passionate 
love and sympathy. He cannot help writ- 
ing well—uniess he finds something else 
to do that is still better. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., April 13. 


CLASSICAL STUDY IN THE SOUTH. 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Srr: In the Nation of March 18 (pp. 280- 
281), the scholarly reviewer of Sandys’s 
“History of Classical Scholarship” says: 
“And the work closes with a courteous and 
even too complimentary review of American 
scholarship.” While this is true, we notice 
in the treatment of this part of the subject 
some lack of a sense of proportion, and 
there are some strange omissions. For in- 
stance, on page 456 of the third volume, a 
notice of three lines is all that is accorded 
to Prof. W. W. Goodwin, and the impression 
is produced that he is the “cracker to the 
whip” of President C. C. Felton. 

A Southern reader, naturally a little over- 
sensitive, looks in vain for recognition here 
of work done by men and colleges south of 
Mason and Dixon's line. In view of the 
influence exerted by the University of Vir- 
ginia, for example, in the spread of class- 
ical learning in the South, we had expected 
to find that in the outline of the work of 
George Long (p. 430) his connection with 
this university had stated and the 
standard of scholarship there set by him 
had been recorded to his credit. It would 
seem proper to record, too, the work of 
Long’s distinguished successor, Dr. Gessner 
Harrison—that pioneer in America in the 
field of comparative philology, who did so 
much to further the scientific study of lan- 
guage along the line followed by Bopp and 
Curtius, and who, more than any other 
man, perhaps, succeeded in raising the 
standard of education throughout the South. 
Again, the work of Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve 
in Latin and in Greek surely entitles him 
to something more than a passing and inci- 
dental reference of three lines, in which he 
is mentioned merely as the editor of a 
Journal of Philology (p. 468), if Hayley, for 
instance, is to have a paragraph and a cap- 
tion (p. 461). 

Perhaps the omission which is most sur- 
prising is the failure to mention William 
and Mary College among early American 
colleges. It is true that this college has, 
for the longer part of its corporate exist- 
ence (i. e., since 1693), stood rather for pro- 
fessional and scientific training than for 
classical learning; but for a- time at 
least it was the Harvard of Virginia; and 
the alma mater of Thomas Jefferson and 
his peers, both in the interest of historical 
accuracy and because of the real value of 
the work there accomplished, should receive 
recognition and respectful mention. Would 
it not disturb the shade of Sir Edwin 
Sandys to know that one of his name has 
failed to recognize the old college, the in- 
corporation of which, though long delayed, 
was the direct result of the efforts of the 
good treasurer of the London Company to 
promote the spread of learning in the col- 
ony which he loved so well and served so 
long? Wma. H. WHITING, JR. 

Hampden-Sidney, April 12. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE CLASSICS 


Te THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Will you allow me to answer some 
of the points raised by your correspon- 
dent in the Nation of March 18 in regard 
to the pronunciation of the classics? He 


‘maintains that it is folly to continue long- 


er the pretty but useless custom of pro- 
nouncing Latin by the Continental method, 
adopted a generation ago in our colleges 
and schools. His reasoning appears to me 
to be defective, and his experience is not 
mine. 

The first day I ever spent in Rome 1 
fell in with a Franciscan friar on the 
Pincian Hill. As I knew not a word of 
Italian, and could only shake my head 
when asked a question, Brother Hippolytus 
tried Latin on me. He spoke his Latin 
fluently and pronounced it exactly as 
though it were Italian. I had no difficulty 
whatever in following him, though many 
minor variations were absolutely new to 
me. Of course, when I answered with my 
Continental pronunciation and came to my 
first hard “‘g,”’ the good brother was shock- 
ed. I was telling him that I had read a 
good deal of Latin, but had never spoken 
it. Interrupting me with a warning ges- 
ture and taking a pinch of snuff, he pro- 
ceeded to give me some fatherly advice: 
“Non ‘leg-ere’ utpote Germanici, sed ‘le- 
gere’”’ (with the soft ‘“g’). I tried my 
best during the rest of the conversation 
not to wound Fra Ippolyto’s national 
pride. Heaven only knows what would have 
happened, if I had sprung Anglicized Latin 
on him. I have never had to depend upon 
conversational Latin in Germany, but have 
had no difficulty whatever in following the 
German brand of Latin when read to me. 
Its variations from the standard American 
system are less than those of the Italian. 
I cannot understand how a man who really 
knew his Latin could be completely 
thrown off by the comparatively. slight 
differences in pronunciation which must 
necessarily exist in different countries 
even under a theoretically uniform system. 
I have even been able to understand much 
of modern Greek through the ancient, 
widely different as the current methods of 
pronunciation are. But to say that we 
should go back to the strictly English pro- 
nunciation, because the Continental fails 
of absolute perfection, is to advocate un- 
warranted retrogression. 


Let me cite another experience of mine. 
Your correspondent’s chief contention in 
support of the English pronunciation is 
that the ear can be used as well as the 
eye in detecting the etymological source of 
Latin derivatives in the English language. 
Thus, according to him, the school-boy who 
hears the word “licentia” in his Cicero, if it 
is pronounced by the English method, will 
at once think of “license,” and will feel 
a glow of pleasure which it were a shame 
to deprive him of by calling the word “lee- 
ken-tia.” Against’ such a narrow idea’ of 
etymological studies I protest, dnd the 
personal experience to which I refer is as 
follows: Not long ago I Wad occasion 
to give a Bohemian friend a first lesson iu 
English. I explained to him that English’ 
was a queer and rather deceitful language. 
It had stolem a lot of useful words from’ 
Latin, and then so @isguised them that 
none of the descendants of old mother Lat- 
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in could reclaim their property. “Take, for 
instance,” I said, “the Latin word ‘natu- 
ra’: in Italian we have ‘natura,’ in French 
‘nature,’ in German ‘Natur’—all square and 
above board so far; but in English—nay- 
chr’! Yet to see the word ‘nature’ in print 
you would not think it had deserted its 
kin so completely.” Now, according to 
the theory of your correspondent, we ought 
to pronounce the Latin “nay-chura,” so 
that the young American will not be mis- 
led and will feel the “wsthetic delight’’ 
which comes from an “appreciation of ety- 
mological derivations.”” Give the boys and 
girls a chance! Don’t confound their ideas 
of the fundamentals of one of the greatest 
families of modern languages just to make 
one minor department of classical studies 
a shade easier of apprehension. And give 
them credit for a little intelligence! I 
never found a youngster yet who couldn't 
grasp the etymological connection between 
Latin and English, and get pleasure out of 
it too, in spite of the difference of pro- 
nunciation. 

To quote from the article in question: 
“Why longer prejudice the vanishing num- 
ber of novices who hesitate at the thresh- 
old of Greek and Latin?” Any one who is 
going to be scared away from Latin sim- 
ply because it is not pronounced like Eng- 
lish either has reached a stage of intel- 
lectual timidity which deserves the epi- 
thet molly-coddle or has sunk into a nar- 
row provincialism from which he deserves 
to be aroused by no gentle measures. 

So much by way of rebuttal. The chief 
positive argument in favor of the pronun- 
ciation now used in America your corre- 
spondent has not mentioned; namely, 
that we are now pronouncing our Latin es- 
sentially as the Romans did. I know that 
this assertion often strikes the layman as 
chimerical, but the problem is not so diffi- 
cult as would appear at first sight. The 
actual statements of ancient grammarians 
as to how their native tongue was pro- 
nounced; the transliteration of Latin words 
into other ancient languages; and above all 
the science of phonetics, working on the 
phenomena exhibited by the Romance lan- 
guages, has established beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt the main elements of the 
pronunciation of classical Latin. (For a 
clear and concise exposition of the whole 
matter see the “Appendix” to Prof. C. E. 
Bennett’s “Latin Grammar,” published sep- 
arately.) And just think what this means 
for Latin poetry. Can the poet’s cadences 
be rightly appreciated unless we approxi- 
mate our pronunciation as far as possible 
to his own? There is no distinction be- 
tween dead and living languages here. Vir- 
gil, Dante, and Goethe are dead, but the 
AMneid, the “Divina Commedia,” anda 
“Faust” are very much alive. Shall the 
music of poetry be forgotten for the sake 
of etymology? Is there any more reason 
for inflicting the inconsistencies of Eng- 
lish on the A®neid rather than on other 
poems which happen to be “modern’’? 

Personally I do not believe that there 
is the slightest danger of our returning to 
the Anglicized Greek and Latin of former 
days, but an appeal for the old system 
advanced by one in authoritative position 
deserves an answer. D. P. L. 


The American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, April 5. 











BRYCE ON SANE ATHLETICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The following letter was refused 
the courtesies of the Daily Princetonian’s 
columns on the ground that it was “rabid” 
and “dangerous”: 


Ambassador Bryce was recently quoted 
to the effect that the University of Califor- 
nia was the only one in the country with 
sane athletics. If he was correctly quoted, 
his statement shows a most extraordinary 
lack of observation. Is it necessarv to 
call his attention to the fact that Princeton 
has so often held the intercollegiate base- 
ball championship of America? Surely he 
does not think that such a title could ever 
be won by any but the sanest and most 
businesslike policy, backed by the enthu- 
siasm of the entire university. It is to be 
feared that he has never read the impas- 
sioned editorials in the Princetonian, en- 
treating the students in the name of 
Princeton spirit to turn out and support 
the team, to attend practice every after- 
noon, and to uphold the honor of the uni- 
versity by sitting in rows on the bleachers 
and giving vent to semi-articulate sounds. 

It is indeed distressing to feel that so 
enlightened a thinker as the British Am- 
bassador can still hold to the worn-out 
theory that baseball and football are sim- 
ply games, to be indulged in for purposes 
of amusement and recreation, and are not 
serious and essential factors in the stand- 
ing of a university, the support of which 
is a solemn purpose of undergraduate life— 
I had almost said the only solemn purpose, 
but I remembered the clubs. Yet, if Mr. 
Bryce was not misquoted, he still clings to 
these obsolete notions. 

But let us be lenient with the Ambassa- 
dor, for there is an element of pathos in 
this failure of a once robust intellect to 
keep abreast of the times. Let us not 
judge too harshly a man who is so far re- 
moved from the sacred and uplifting atmo- 
sphere of Princeton spirit. Let us rather 
pass over in charitable silence these first 
evidences of the disintegration of a splen- 
did mind under the influence of approach- 
ing age; and let us gently remind ourselves 
that although Mr. Bryce may have known, 
in his time, a good deal about the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, yet he evidently knows 
as little about the American undergraduate 
as does a certain gentleman within our 
gates, scarcely less known and less honor- 
ed by the crass unthinking world, who has 
done and is doing his worst to bring 
Princeton down to the level of a mere edu- 
eational institution. HERBERT JONES. 


Princeton, April 2. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE JUNIUS LETTERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of a critique in your issue 
of March 25, on the everlasting question 
of the authorship of the Junius Letters, 
let it never be forgotten that Dr. Benjamin 
Vaughan of Hallowell, Me. (1751-1835), ex- 
member of the British Parliament, inti- 
mately acquainted with every writer and 
politician in London for years, enjoying a 
vast acquaintance all over Great Britain, 
as well as in France and Switzerland, 
stated repeatedly in his life time that he 
“knew beyond the shadow of a doubt” 
that the author of the Junius Letters was 
William Gerard Hamilton. So positive was 
he of this fact that, if the topic were 
brought up at his hospitable board at Hal- 
lowell, he would not listen to it for a mo- 
ment without rising from his chair and 
saying: “Please cease to discuss this mat- 
ter. I know that Hamilton wrote those 
letters, and it is useless to discuss a truth 
like that at my table.” 

James A. SPALDING. 


THE REMEDY FOR MISGOVERNMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Apropos of Deming’s “Government 
of American Cities” (reviewed in your is- 
sue of April 8) and a host of volumes of 
similar character, dealing with the defects 
of our municipal governments, suggest- 
ing remedies, and discussing causes, it has 
seemed to me for a long time that such 
books failed adequately to lay bare and 
emphasize the fundamental defect in our 
political system. Each city, large or small, 
undoubtedly has its own peculiar problems, 
but perhaps a certain typical American 
city may be cited as a fair, if extreme, 
example of the evil I have in mind. Let me 
give a few concrete instances: 

(1.) The following announcement has been 
brought to the notice of the perhaps 400,000 
voters of that city: 

The first direct primary for the nomina- 
tion of party judicial candidates will be 
held to-morrow. One party candidate for 
Superior judge and fourteen party candi- 
dates for Circuit judge are to be chosen. 
All qualified electors are entitled to vote. 
Polls open from 6 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

(2.) I have just taken the trouble to count 
the number of candidates in a recent elec- 
tion, and I find it was over four hundred. 
The number of offices was 106. 

(3.) Among the offices I note: Secretary 
of State, Attorney-General, State Treas- 
urer, University Trustees, State’s Attor- 
ney, Recorder of Deeds, Clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court, Clerk of the Superior Court, 
Coroner, Circuit Court Judges, County Sur- 
veyer, County Assessor. 

Now, unless we are ready to admit that 
the whole system was intended to be, and, 
in fact, is, a roaring farce, the only theory 
on which the above phenomena can be ex- 
plained is that the average voter, the man 
in the street, in whose bands the ultimate 
solution of every civic problem lies, is 
actually capable of passing on the qualifica- 
tions of all these candidates, and that he 
also has a competent knowledge of the 
scope, duties, and responsibilities of each 
of the numerous offices. Such a theory is 
certainly political idiocy. And it needs 
hardly to be pointed out that the average 
man in these days, engrossed in the strug- 
gle to make a living for himself and family, 
has neither the time, energy, nor inclina- 
tion to inform himself on the duties, scope, 
and functions of 106 public offices, nor to 
make a suitable investigation into the per- 
sonal character and mental qualifications of 
some 400 candidates. If the founders of 
this republic could come to life again and 
see what we are doing, they would fee] that 
their worst fears as to the inability of the 
people to govern themselves were abun- 
dantly realized in hundreds of American 
cities. 

It is useless to rail at such conditions; 
but it is wholesome to look them squarely 
in the face. The fault, it is respectfully 
submitted, lies not so much in the restric- 
tions which a State Legislature may lay 
on the activities of a city council; not in 
the apathy, stupidity, or perverseness of 
the average citizen; not in the corruption 
and inefficiency of a low class of public of- 
ficials; it is ingrained in the vicious sys- 
tem that throws on the back of the elec- 
torate burdens which never belonged there 
and which cannot be borne. One need be 





Portland, Me., April 8. 
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disillusioned, disgusted pessimist to see 
that if reform is ever to be achieved in 
municipal government, the very first step 
must be to cut down the number of elective 
offices to about one-tenth of the present 
number, to concetrate responsibility on 
that small number, to extend and perfect 
the merit system, and to arrange that the 
higher offices shall offer an attractive ca- 
reer to any self-respecting and intelligent 
citizen. 

In economics we have learned, slowly 
and painfully, that the average human be- 
ing is far different from the “economic 
man” figured by the early economists, and 
we are realizing now that what our doc- 
tors and students of political science need 
most is a careful social, economic, and 
psychological study of the habits, attain- 
ments, and limitations of the average vot- 
er. In dealing with matters that he under- 
stands and with men that he knows, the 
average American citizen may be safely 
entrusted to do his civic duty manfully 
and every time; but we persist in ascrib- 
ing to him various godlike attributes which 
he never did possess, and which he never 
professed to possess. He has his limita- 
tions, he is made of ordinary clay like the 
rest of us poor, weak, sinful creatures 
here below, and, whatever else he may be, 
he is certainly not omniscient in politi- 
cal matters—all our political theories and 
philosophical speculations to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

It is a platitude worthy of serious re- 
flection that any government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people ought to 
be adapted to that people; it should fit the 
exigencies of the man in the street and not 
the man in the clouds. Asa rule in Ameri- 
can cities, ours does not; hence these tears 

E. L. C. MORSE. 

Chicago, April 12. 





FROMENTIN AND VERMEER. 


Ic THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: A contributor (p. 370 of your issue 
for April 8) says that Fromentin did not 
find a word to say on Jan Vermeer. This is 
misleading. It is true that Fromentin did 
not find space for many words on Vermeer, 
preoccupied as he was with problems that 
loomed larger in 1875, but the few words 
he did say convey no faint praise. Discuss- 
ing the question whether a just idea of 
Dutch art can be formed from examples in 
the Louvre, without visiting Holland, he 
remarks that Franz Hals has come to his 
own but recently, that Jan Steen is well 
seen only in Holland, and then says (‘Les 
Maitres d’autrefois,” p. 224): 

Van der Meer is almost untouched in 
France (inédit), and since he follows lines 
of observation sufficiently rare even in his 
own country, the journey would not be 
wasted if devoted entirely to study of this 
special variety of Dutch art. Aside from 
these discoveries and some others of little 
value, there are none of note to be made 
outside of the Louvre and certain 
French collections. ° 
Adapting himself then to French readers, 
and confining himself to masters accessi- 
ble to them in the Louvre, he draws on 
Metzu, Terburg, and Pierre de Hooch for 
examples. Formentin died the year af- 
ter he discovered Vermeer. He had not 
time to say much more, and on this voyage 
of discovery we have his own word for it 
that his “chief concern’ was the Night 





Watch (p. 317), the mystery of which he 
did so much to unravel. ; 
Gloucester, Mass., April 12. 





Prof. Kenneth McKenzie of Yale Uni- 
versity announces “A Concordance to the 
Italian Poems of Francesco Petrarca,” to 
be published by the Oxford University 
Press, provided a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers are obtained in advance. The cost 
is five dollars, and orders may be sent to the 
author at No. 67 Mansfield Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

It is pleasant to hear that a new edition 
of John Jay Chapman’s “Emerson and Other 
Essays” is to be published immediately by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. Mr. Chapman’s work 
is too good to be forgotten. 

The reprints in green and gilt from the 
Oxford University Press are not only come- 
ly to the eye, but have been unusually suc- 
cessful in their choice of subjects. The lat- 
est volume is “The Heroine” of Eaton Stan- 
nard Barrett, with an introduction by Prof. 
Walter Raleigh. We commend to the seek- 
er after amusement these “adventures of a 
fair romance reader,” which first appeared 
in 1813. We shouldn't Ifke to subscribe to 
the judgment of a contemporary who pro- 
nounced the book “not inferior in wit and 
humor to ‘Tristram Shandy,’ and in point 
of plot and interest infinitely beyond ‘Don 
Quixote,’”’ but it is a thoroughly amusing 
take-off on the romantic and gothic taste 
of the day, after the manner of “Northanger 
Abbey.” Miss Austen was able to write 
a satire and a regular novel at the same 
time. That feat was too great for Bar- 
rett, but he has put togetner a surprisingly 
ingenious series of adventures. 

Two more volumes of the New York Edi- 
tion of Henry James’s “Novels and Tales” 
(Charles Scribner's Sons) follow quickly 
upon the last instalment. The contents 
are, Vol. XVII: “The Altar of the Dead,” 
“The Beast in the Jungle,” “The Birth- 
place,” “The Private Life,” “Owen Win- 
grave,” “The Friends of the Friends,” “Sir 
Edmund Orme,” “The Real Right Thing,” 
“The Jolly Corner,” and “Julia Bride’; 
Vol. XVIII: “Daisy Miller,” “Pandora,” 
“The Patagonia,” “The Marriages,” “The 
Real Thing,” “Brooksmith,” “The Bel- 
donald Holbein,” “The Story in It,” “Flick- 
erbridge,” and “Mrs. Medwin.” In the 
prefaces, which for the most part treat 
mere short stories, Mr. James takes him- 
self with portentous seriousness. He 
dwells at interminable length on the de- 
tails of unimportant matters. More inter- 
esting than some of his other confessions 
is his admission that “the ghost-story, as 
we for convenience call it,” has ever been 
for him “the most possible form of the 
fairy-tale.” “Daisy Miller’ was, he tells 
us, rejected by a Philadelphia editor, 
probably on the ground that it was “an 
outrage on American girlhood.” “The Real 
Thing” was suggested by an incident of 
which Du Maurier told Mr. James, “of a 
call from a strange and striking couple de- 
sirous to propose themselves as artist's 
models for his weekly ‘social’ illustrations 
to Punch.”” These people were “originally, 
by every sign, of the best condition and 
estate, but overtaken by reverses even 





while conforming impeccably to the stan- 
dard of superficial ‘smartness.’ ”’ 


The fifteenth edition of Baedeker’s “Cen- 
tral Italy and Rome” (imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons) has just been issued. It 
contains nineteen maps (five more than the 
fourteenth edition), and fifty-five plans and 
views (as compared with fifty-one). 


Vol IV of Miss Toulmin Smith's edition 
of Leland’s “Itinerary” (London: George 
Bell & Sons) is made up of a singularly 
miscellaneous selection from Leland’s re- 
mains, containing portions of the original 
narrative, passages from the “Collecta- 
nea,”’ and sundry notes on genealogical and 
social matters taken from other parts of 
his writings. No one of the volumes shows 
more clearly the confused state of Leland’s 
writings as they now exist. Of chief in- 
terest are the descriptions, frequently elab- 
orate, of places and conditions in Kent, 
and the account of the itinerary from Al- 
berbury in Shropshire through the north- 
ern counties. The task of editing has been 
performed with the same high regard for 
quality and thoroughness that character- 
ized the earlier volumes, and the maps 
show the same painstaking regard for de- 
tails. A fifth volume containing Parts ix 
to xii will complete the work. 


“Neglected Neighbors” (Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co.), by Charles Frederick 
Weller, secretary of President Roosevelt's 
Homes Commission, gives a lively narrative 
dress to the commission’s recent findings 
as to conditions in Washington. Washing- 
ton’s under-worlds are in the shape of al- 
leys set in the centre of blocks fringed 
with clubhouses, apartments, and fashien- 
able homes. There are some 300 of these 
alleys, and they shelter fully 16,000 people, 
or, rather, expose them to filth, disease, and 
vice. Were Mr. Weller not a veteran char- 
ity worker of established repute, we should 
be tempted to suspect that his stories were 
doctored, and his photographs invented in a 
gallery. He depicts a sick white woman ly- 
ing for two weeks in a cold room, about 
her four dead chickens, and refuse ankle- 
deep; or again, a consumptive negro cough- 
ing his life away in a hole, entirely below 
the street level, entered through a trap- 
door. And these are relatively inoffensive 
samples, Washington building lots were 
originally made so deep that, as taxes in- 
creased, owners were obliged to make their 
back-yards yield revenue. Furthermore, 
new Federal edifices in recent years have 
displaced hundreds of dwellings, and the 
new Union Station, with its approaches, 
alone wiped out a small village. The clear- 
ing up that is immediately necessary for 
the health and morals of the entire com- 
munity will cost so much that only a small 
fraction can be fairly charged against the 
direct beneficiaries. If Congress will not 
charge the bill to the Federal government, 
it should at least devise some scheme of 
loans. No nation can, with good conscience, 
scatter millions every month for undeserv- 
ed pensions and useless warships, while the 
Washington Monument’s shadow touches 300 
slums. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington 
is making fairly rapid progress with its 
index of economic material in documents 
published by the States of the United States, 
an undertaking initiated by the late Car- 
roll D. Wright and his colleagues of the 
department of economics and sociology. 
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Six volumes, indexing the materials of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, have 
already been issued, and now a seventh, 
dealing with California, lies before us. The 
term economic embraces nearly everything 
not political and religious; the arrange- 
ment is by subject; and the period covered 
runs from 1789 to 1904. It is designed that 
the student be able to trace the historical 
development of each economic subject as 
it is reflected in the documents of an in- 
dividual State, as well as to make a com- 
parative study of that development in the 
country at large. There can be no question 
of the value of the index. Though but seven 
volumes have been issued it has already 
proved itself of great advantage to workers 
in this field. The indexing is confined to 
printed documents only, and therefore does 
not include all the material that the stu- 
dent of economic history will need to use. 
There are doubtless some subjects for which 
the printed material will be deemed ade- 
quate, but for others the investigator will 
hardly confine himself solely to the printed 
reports of administrative officers, legislative 
committees, and special commissions and to 
Governors’ messages. At the present rate 
the work will not, be completed for twenty 
years. 


“After Waterloo,” by Major W. E. Frye 
(London: William Heinemann) isnot atalla 
military book. Its author served in Egypt 
and in India, but left active service in 1814. 
His only connection with Waterloo is that, 
chancing to be in Brussels on June 18, he 
heard the cannon from that safe distance; 
and four days later when he rode out to 
the field of battle the sight made him sick. 
During the years 1815-19 he _ travelled 
through France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, noting his impressions which, 
with quaint conceit, he put in the form of 
letters to an imaginary correspondent. Af- 
ter his death at St. Germain-en-Laye in 
1853 his manuscript was lost to sight in a 
cupboard for half a century. It is now 
published with notes by Salomon Reinach. 
Frye was a man of some literary attain- 
ments, and was really familiar with half 
a dozen languages; he could translate the 
Edda, quote Ariosto and Voltaire at length, 
or write a pretty Italian verse to the guide 
who took him up Vesuvius. He does not, 
like his contemporaries, Ticknor and Ban- 
croft, introduce his reader to a host of lit- 
erary personages; nor has he Arthur 
Young’s keenness of vision for social con- 
ditions. He is often naive, but still this ac- 
count of his travels is pleasant reading. 
Though an Englishman, he was an ardent 
partisan of Napoleon, Voltaire, and “divine 
liberty,” and often takes occasion to in- 
veigh, in Dantesque fashion, against his 
mother-country “always ready to lend a 
hand to crush liberty, to perpetuate abuses 
and to rivet the fetters of monarchical, 
feudal, and ecclesiastical tyranny.” 


“The Sisters of Napoleon,” by W. R. H. 
Trowbridge (Charles Scribner's Sons), is an 
entertaining story of the lives of Elisa, 
Pauline, and Caroline Bonaparte. The friv- 
olities, intrigues, and ingratitude of these 
women and their fate after the fall of Na- 
poleon leave on the reader a depressing ef- 
feet which is not lightened by the author’s 
cynicism and exaggeration. The book 
based on the recent popular French studies 
of Turquan, consists largely of quotations 





from the well-known memoirs of Madame 
d@’Abrantés, Fouché, and a score of other 
men and women of the First Empire whe 
wrote volumes of gossip. It is interesting, 
but makes no serious contribution to 
scholarship. 


The most striking paper in the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(Serial II) is that of Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, describing the situation in Washington 
at the first inauguration of Lincoln. Mr. 
Adams, who was in the city, pictures the 
general condition of unrest and expectancy, 
and the precautions taken by Scott to avoid 
trouble. He gives a quotation from a letter 
he wrote at the time, in which he expressed 
a belief that, the inauguration over, mat- 
ters would become peaceful, a belief soon to 
be rudely broken. Even Lincoln was more 
engaged in distributing offices than in fac- 
ing a great conflict. Dr. E. H. Hall gives 
a calm and intelligent statement of the ex- 
isting national pension system, dwelling 
upon the evil it has produced, and seeking 
to expiain how it came to pass, “a system of 
paternalism never dreamed of by the civil- 
ized world before, a system which offers ev- 
ery possible inducement to mendicancy and 
conceals every possible inducement to 
fraud.” As Mr. Hall served as chaplain in 
the civil war his opinion has authority. 
James Schouler describes Lincoln’s only 
political visit to New England, in 1848, when 
he was recognized as a “suckerized Yankee.” 

An excellent discussion and bird’s-eye 
survey of what has been done and what 
yet remains to be done for the reform of 
the higher grades of educational institu- 
tions is furnished in a small work by Dr. 
Julius Ziehen, an experienced educator of 
Frankfurt-am-Main, entitled “Die bisherige 
Entwicklung und die weiteren Aufgaben der 
Reform unseres hiéheren Schulwesens” 
(Frankfurt and Berlin: Moritz Diesterweg). 
The basis and purposes of modern school 
reform, the proper training of efficient 
teachers, the pedagogical importance of the 
personality of the teacher, the value and 
character of proper school supervision, are 
among the topics treated. 

The Literarische Echo has published the 
result of its annual inquiry among libraries 
and publishers concerning the books most 
in demand, and the authors that have been 
most popular during the year ending with 
October. The books were Sudermann’s “Das 
hohe Lied,” Hermann’s “Henriette Jacoby” 
and “Jettchen Gebert,” Viebig’s “Das Kreuz 
im Venn,” Heer’s “Laubgewind,” Ernst’s 
“Semper der Jiingling,” Herzog’s “Der 
Abenteurer,” Stilgebauer’s “Das Liebesnest,” 
Stratz’s “Herzblut,” Schnitzler’s “Weg ins 
Freie,” Ompteda’s “Minne,” and Zahn’s “Die 
da kommen und gehen.” 

A volume of letters by the three greatest 
representatives of the dialect known as 
Plattdeutsch has just been published: 
“Briefe von Fritz Reuter, Klaus Groth, und 
Brinkman, an Eduard Hobein,” edited by 
Prof. Wilhelm Meyer (Berlin: Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung). 

The recent publication of Franz Ehr- 
hardt’s “Die Philosophie des Spinoza im 
Lichte der Kritik” (Leipzig: Reisland) 
is a positive contribution toward the so- 
lution of one of the intricate problems of 
the history of philosophy, although not a 
final settlement of all or even the leading 
questions involved. In @ volume of more 
than five hundred pages the author dis- 





cusses the history of Spinoza’s doctrine, es- 
pecially as it has been judged, favorably 
and unfavorably, in former times and in 
our own. The older literature on the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly utilized. 


Richard Garbe, rector of the University 
of Tibingen, delivered on the birthday of 
King Wilhelm II of Wiirtemberg an ad- 
dress of exceptional interest, which now 
appears in an enlarged form as ‘Kaiser 
Akbar von Indien: Ein Lebens- und Kul- 
turbild aus dem sechzehnten Jahrhundert” 
(Leipzig: H. Haessel). -The author, a fine 
Orientalist, largely basing his account on 
the excellent work of Count de Noer, pub- 
lished from 1880-85 in Leyden, here 
gives a picture of the Grand Mogul Akbar, 
generally regarded as the greatest of 
Asiatic princes in recent centuries. 


“Voltaire in seinem Verhiltniss zu Fried- 
rich dem Grossen und Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau,” by Georg Brandes, has just been 
published in Berlin by Marquardt & Co. 
Voltaire’s relation to Frederick the Great 
has been thoroughly discussed by historians 
and biographers; but the author of this 
little book is always likely to disclose, even 
in a time-worn topic, some interesting fea- 
tures that have escaped his predecessors. 
Brandes traces briefly the evolution of the 
peculiar friendship between the French 
philosopher and the Prussian sovereign and 
omits no detail of the story so rich in 
humorous incident. The picture of the 
famous round table of scholars and wits 
at which the young king presided in Pots- 
dam Brandes presents, if not in a new 
light, at least in a new perspective. He 
spares neither Voltaire nor Frederick in 
enumerating evidences of the pettiness 
which entered into the characters of both. 
That part of the book which is devoted to 
the relation of Voltaire to Rousseau bears 
evidence of sympathetic partiality towards 
the two iconoclasts of their century. Rous- 
seau’s indebtedness to Voltaire is ably pre- 
sented. He was inspired by the writings 
of his already famous contemporary to pay 
more attention to style and to emulate his 
art of expression. Through Voltaire also 
Rousseau had become acquainted with the 
English thinkers that were to influence 
him. But Rousseau was by birth a plebeian 
and by temperament a solitary and con- 
ceived an invincible dislike for Voltaire’s 
social gifts. The more he became a prac- 
tical exponent of his contempt for the con- 
ventions of civilization, the wider grew 
the breach between them. It is curious to 
follow the alternating hostilities and amia- 
bilities in which the profound antagonism 
between these two individualities found ex- 
pression. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Saint Elizabeth has been the oc- 
casion for the publication of what 
professes to be an objective and scientific 
story of her life, by Albert Huykens, 
“Quellenstudien zur Geschichte der heili- 
gen Elisabeth, Landgrafin zu Thiringen” 
(Marburg: Elwert). It is not the indi- 
viduality of Elizabeth but her character, 
as representative of the thought of her 
age, that here is brought into the fore- 
ground; and since the elimination of the 
mythical from the historical is particularly 
difficult here, one is not surprised that the 
Catholic author has not been able to do 
absolutely satisfactory work. Yet his book 
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is doubtless the best among the many that 
the anniversary has produced. Large por- 
tions of the work appeared originally in 
Vol. XXVIII of the scholarly Catholic jour- 
nal, Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres- 
Gesellschaft. 

The last issues of the Old Norse Text 
Society of Copenhagen (Samfund til 
Udgivelse of gammel nordisk Litteratur) 
are a continuation of the Thidreks Saga 
edited by H. Bertelson and begun in 1906; 
and No. 3 of the society's edition of the 
Volsunga Saga and Rognar Lodbroks Saga, 
which is being prepared by Magnus Olson. 
This number contains the critical apparatus 
to the former saga which has now been is- 
sued complete. Simultaneous with these 
appear also the Proceedings of the So- 
clety with list of past publications and roll 
of members. The Samfund was organized 
in 1879, it has at present a membership of 
260 individuals, and libraries, principally 
in the Scandinavian countries and Germany, 
but fifteen in the United States. 


According to a London dispatch there 
is no trace of John Davidson, the poet, 
who has been missing from his home at 
Penzance since March 23, and his family 
have now given up hope of seeing him 
alive. Documents found among his papers 
make it almost certain that he has com- 
mitted suicide. Mr. Davidson, the son of 
a Scottish Evangelical Union minister, was 
born at Barrhead, Renfrewshire, in 
1857, and in his thirteenth year 
was put to work in the chemi- 
cal department of a sugar factory. 
When fifteen years old, he went to school 
again in the capacity of a pupil teacher, 
and afterward was at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity for a single session. Until 1890 he 
earned a subsistence as a teacher in va- 
rious schools in Scotland, and then made 
his way to London, supporting himself 
thereafter by literary work. He began by 
writing reviews and other articles for the 
Glasgow Herald, but first attracted critical 
attention by his poems on various subjects, 
which were marked by boldness of thought 
and vigor of expression. His first work 
of considerable consequence was a chronicle 
play, “Bruce,” published in Scotland. This 
was followed by a book of poems entitled 
“Scaramouch in Naxos.” After this came 
two series of “Fleet Street Eclogues,” “The 
Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender,” 
“Godfrida,” and other plays, and several 
volumes of poems, including some of a 
satirical and political nature. Among his 
later productions were “The Testament of a 
Vivisector,” “The Testament of an Empire 
Builder,” “The Testament of a Prime Min- 
ister,” “The Triumph of Mammon,” and 
“Mammon and His Message.” Not long 
since he was awarded a pension from the 
Civil List in recognition of his literary 
achievements. 

The death is announced from London of 
the Rev. Dr. James Harrison Rigg, the well- 
known Wesleyan Methodist minister. He 
was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 
1821, entered the Wesleyan  minis- 
try in 1845, was a member of the first 
London school board, and was on the Royal 
Commission of Education, 1886-88. For fif- 
teen years he edited the London Quarterly 
Review, and published, also, a number of 
religious works, including: “Principles of 
Wesleyan Methodism,” “Modern Anglican 
Theology,” “Essays for the Times,” “The 





Churchmanship of John Wesley,” “The Liv- 
ing Wesley,” “National Education, English 
and Foreign,” “A Comparative View of 
Church Organizations,” “Dr. Pusey: His 
Character and Life-Work,” “Oxford High 
Anglicanism, and Its Chief Leaders,” and 
“Reminiscences, Sixty Years Ago.” 

The death is announced in his ninety-fifth 
year of Canon Henry Holden, headmaster 
of Uppingham School from 1847 to 1853 and 
of Durham Grammar School from 1853 to 
1881, rector of South Luffenham, Rutland, 
from 1881 to 1898. He was co-editor of 
“Sabrinze Corolla,” and wrote*“Symbolical 
Teaching of the Sanctuary” and “Single 
Sermons to University and to Schoolboys.” 








NOTES ON TEXT BOOKS. 
EDUCATION. 

A group of books (intended for texts in 
normal schools or for private study by 
teachers) has lately been issued, dealing 
with the management of schools, with meth- 
ods of instruction, and with the principles 
underlying both. “School and Class Man- 
agement,” by Dr. Felix Arnold (The Mac- 
millan Co.), treats of the relations between 
teacher and principal and between teacher 
and child. A subject on which much has 
been written is here discussed by Dr. Ar- 
nold with such insight, common sense, and 
thoroughness that it must command close 
and interested attention and convey a clear- 
er conception of some of the important 
phases of a teacher’s conduct and duty. Per- 
haps the most valuable feature is the em- 
phasis upon the development of right con- 
duct. In spite of all that is said about the 
function of the schools in character build- 
ing, in practice it is the intellectual training 
that occupies the chief place in the thought 
of the teacher. In the rush to meet the 
encyclopedic demands of the present curri- 
culum, ethical training is pushed into a very 
small corner. Class management has dis- 
cipline in view and discipline means the en- 
forcement of more or less arbitrary rules. 
Gratitude is therefore due Dr. Arnold for 
making conduct so distinct an object of 
school training. 

“Modern Methods for Teachers,” by Chas. 
Cc. Boyer (J. B. Lippincott Co.), is the lat- 
est of those attempts to include in a single 
volume instruction in methods of teaching 
all the subjects of the elementary curricu- 
lum. It discusses briefly the nature of ed- 
ucation, the operations of the mind, and 
the general principles of instruction; and 
then, in the light of modern psychology, each 
of the common subjects, showing its value, 
the way in which it should be presented, the 
objects to be attained by study of it. The 
suggestions offered are in harmony with the 
best practice of the present time. 

“Standards in Education,” by A. H. Cham- 
berlain (American Book Co.), is intended 
primarily as a text for normal schools. The 
author discusses not only psychology and 
the general aims of education, but the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school, the meth- 
od of its presentation, and the training of 
teachers. The book is rather a compilation 
of material on a variety of subjects than a 
treatment with completeness of any one 
phase of educational theory or practice. 
Though there is nothing new in point of 
view or treatment it has some merits as a 
text-book. To each chapter are appended an 
excellent summary, suggestive topics for 





study, and references by means of which 
the student may profitably continue his 
work. 

Each of the eight brief essays in Prof. 
Paul H. Hanus’s “Beginnings in Industrial 
Education” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) makes 
the reader sigh for more of the same kind. 
Five of the eight give the book its title. 
They set forth the conditions which have 
started a country-wide agitation for voca- 
tional training, and the manner of accom- 
Plishing this reform. Professor Hanus's 
experience as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Commission on Industrial Education 
has stocked him richly with facts, and 
these he has ordered admirably. There 
is an excellent account of what Massachu- 
setts has done in this direction, and an- 
other about the Fortbildungsschulen in 
Munich. Three other essays deal with t*e 
professional preparation of high-school 
teachers, religious instruction in public 
schools, and Bavarian country schools. 
Nowhere has the case against. the Bible 
in schools been presented more pointedly 
and yet with greater calm than here. 

The literature of the history of education 
is increased by the addition of three books 
designed as texts in normal schools and 
colleges. The first is Graves’s “History of 
Education Before the Middle Ages’’ (The 
Macmillan Co.), which contains a compre- 
hensive account of the history of educa- 
tion before the rise of the monastic schools. 
The author follows Thomas Davidson in re- 
garding education as a part of the process 
of evolution, but he views it as “‘conscious 
evolution” toward more definite ends. The 
plan is well carried out. Liberal quotations 
are made from origina] sources, and a bib- 
liography is added to each chapter. The book 
is suitable for college use. For normal 
schools C. O. Hoyt has prepared “Studies 
in the History of Modern Education” (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.), which is well adapted 
to its purpose. It furnishes sufficient ma- 
terial for an intensive study of the great 
reform movements in education from 
Comenius to the present time; it proposes 
questions calculated to lead the student to 
further investigation and to comprehend the 
process by which modern doctrines and 
methods have been evolved; and it suggests 
books for further study. The work isa dis- 
tinct advance upon most normal school 
text-books on this subject. Many books have 
been written about Pestalozzi. To these is 
now added H. Holman’s “Account of the 
Life and Work of Pestalozzi’” (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.), in which the author aims to 
present objectively as much of the man as 
possible. Large quotations are made from 
the letters and other writings of the great 
educational reformer. Thus the reader is 
provided with the data for estimating at its 
real value the work of Pestalozzi and the 
influence he has exerted upon education 
during the last century. 

HISTORY. 

Certain well-defined tendencies in his- 
tory teaching are at once illustrated and 
stimulated by some recent books for class 
use. To accompany his “Short History of 
England,” Prof. E. P. Cheyney has com- 
piled a “Book of Readings in English His- 
tory” (Ginn & Co.),in which he has brought 
together some unusually interesting mate- 
rial. The collection is especially note- 
worthy for its illustration of the life of 
various periods, and contains very few. of- 
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ficial documents such as statutes, charters, 
and proclamations.- In the same series 
comes “Readings tn Modern European His- 
tory” (Ginn & Co.), by Profs. J. H. Rob- 
inson and C. A. Beard, to accompany their 
“Development of Modern Europe.” This 
collection is largely new though much of 
the part of the French Revolution and Na- 
poleonic era has been taken from Professor 
Robinson’s “Readings in European His- 
tory.” Likewise Prof. William MacDonald 
in his “Documentary Source Book of 
American History, 1606-1898’ (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) has brought together and con- 
densed much of the material in his “Select 
Charters,” “Select Documents,” and ‘Select 
Statutes” for the use of classes covering 
the whole of American history in one year. 
The rapid development of such publications 
emphasizes the hold which the method of 
teaching history not merely by collateral 
reading, but by selected extracts has at 
present in our schools. Though it may be 
doubted whether this will ever be a sub- 
stitute for real reading, much less en- 
courage that habit, it is certainly an ad- 
vance on the older methods. And, apart 
from their pedagogical value, many of these 
collections do make interesting reading in 
spite of their apparently tabloid charac- 
ter. 

The spread of American history down- 
ward in the schools with a consciously pa- 
triotic as well as pedagogical purpose finds 
expression in two new books: “Short Amer- 
ican History by Grades,” by Everett 
Barnes, and “A First Course in American 
History,” by Jeanette R. Hodgdon (D. C. 
Heath & Co.). Each is to consist of two 
volumes, one colonial, the other constitu- 
tional. Each aims at imparting the salient 
features of American history in simple 
form for the intermediate grades. Such a 
movement as this has much to commend 
it, and its peculiar strength and signifi- 
cance are well brought out in these vol- 
umes. 


The third and last volume of Prof. 
Charles Seignobos’s “History of Civiliza- 
tion,” translated by Miss Wiseman unde: 
editorial supervision of Prof. J. A. James 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), is just at hand. 
It covers the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, to 1888, and is characterized by 
the same qualities as his previous volumes 
on ancient and medizval civilization. The 
emphasis is on the social and economic 
aspects of the period; and, perhaps as il- 
lustrative of these, an extraordinary 
amount of personal or biographical detail 
of the chief personages appears in his 
pages. The book includes also considerable 
chapters on the New World and European 
peoples outside of Europe, together with 
bibliographical appendices. It forms, on 
the whole, a readable and useful book. 
From the Clarendon Press (Henry Frowde) 
comes a new text-book of the sixteenth 
century, “The Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion; A Text-Book of European History. 
1494-1610,” by Miss Emmeline M. Tanner, a 
compact and well-printed volume of some 
three hundred pages, designed for what 
would perhaps be in the United States 
late preparatory or early college classes. 
Miss Tanner has handled a peculiarly com- 
plex and controversial period with vigor 
and directness. In spite of the title only 
about fifty pages are devoted to the period 





before 1494, the body of the book, as the 
sub-title reveals, being given to the years 
between 1494 and 1610, or much the same 
period covered by Johnson’s “Europe in the 
Sixteenth Century,” to which Miss Tan- 
ner frequently refers. One finds here, as 
always, the difficulty of being at once con- 


‘cise, wholly accurate, and humanly in- 


teresting, but on the whole, Miss Tanner 
seems to have solved her problem as well 
as could be expected. The arrangement 
and proportion are, generally speaking. 
good. Each chapter is followed by ques- 
tions and a brief bibliography, and often 
accompanied by footnotes and references. 
The index is good. A full parallel column 
chronological summary and eight large fold- 
ing maps make up what, for its period and 
purpose, is one of the most useful text 
books of its class which has appeared in 
recent years. 


Dr. A. G. Keller, professor of the science 
of society in Yale University, has issued 
(Ginn & Co.) a work entitled “Colonization; 
A Study of the Founding of New Societies,” 
designed as a text-book for the study of 
colonization in general. The _ sub-title 
seems to us a little unfortunate as leading 
the incautious observer to assume that the 
work has a socialistic or utopian character. 
It is, in fact, a strictly historical produc- 
tion, treating of Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Scandinavian colonization with a chap- 
ter devoted to the recent colonizing efforts 
of Italy and Germany. The history of Eng- 
lish and French colonization is omitted en- 
tirely, and nothing is said of the accom- 
plishments of Russia, Belgium, America, 
and Japan in the same field. Apparently the 
author intends that the work shall be used 
in the classroom, but how far it will meet 
any particular demand of this kind will 
depend on the number of lectureships in 
our colleges and universities devoted to 
this subject. At present the number is ex- 
ceedingly small. The work is far too elab- 
orate to be used as an ordinary text-book, 
and it would seem as if its most important 
function would be to enlighten the intelli- 
gent reader. Its style is not unattractive, 
its arrangement is good, and its standard 
of accuracy is high. In the main, it is a 
compilation from fairly well-known trea- 
tises, and lays no claim to profundity or 
originality of thought. Dr. Keller has made 
almost no attempt to frame conclusions or 
generalizations, usually confining himself 
to descriptions and historical narrative. In 
view of the important service that the 
work might render to the public at large, 
it is to be regretted that Dr. Keller has 
not made his study complete. Had many 
of the details here given been omitted, a 
broader view of colonial experience been 
given, and systematic deductions been 
drawn from the evidence presented, the 
book would have appealed to a much wider 
body of readers. As it is, however, we can 
heartily recommend it as an able and 
scholarly essay upon the subjects which 
the author has chosen to treat. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Prof. A.T. Robertson’s “Short Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament”’(A.C. Armstrong 
& Sons) is an attempt to put before senior 
students the facts of New Testament 
usage. It thus presupposes a knowledge 
of ordinary Attic Greek. The author cor- 
rectly regards New Testament Greek as not 
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a mongrel Attic but an example of the ver- 
nacular of the day, which in its more 
colloquial form is shown in the newly 
discovered papyri, of which much use is 
made. Professor Robertson accordingly at- 
tempts to treat the phenomena of New 
Testament usage as a stage in the evolu- 
tion of language—and so is perpetually re- 
ferring to Sanskrit or to more modern 
languages, as Gothic. Anglo-Saxon, and 
English. He also dogmatizes vigorously 
about origins of usage, such as that of 
pronouns, voices, and the like, where much 
that he says is very doubtful. In fact the 
book resembles more a philosophical dis- 
cussion of general linguistics, illustrated by 
New Testament Greek. An immense 
amount of material is included, which in 
the hands of a competent student would 
be valuable as an introduction to more ex- 
tended study in the same field. 

The English tendency to put everything 
within the reach of beginners is well ex- 
emplified in the edition of the ““Euthyphro” 
of Plato by St. George Stock (Henry 
Frowde). A brief introduction is followed 
by a summary of the dialogue, and then 
the text. The commentary is written for 
students “who have grammar behind them 
and philosophy before,” but, as a matter of 
fact it is pitched in a key much higher; 
for the notes abound in quotations in the 
Greek from other dialogues of Plato, and 
occasionally from Aristotle or the Sep- 
tuagint. The edition ought to be service- 
able, in aim and scope, but it is entirely 
different from the American edition by 
Heidel. Prof. C. L. Brownson of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York has given us 
a useful edition of “Selections from Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica’’ (American Book Co.). 
This important work has been less read 
than it deserves and this edition should 
be in common use in our colleges. A brief 
introduction discusses the life, writings, 
syntax, and style of Xenophon, and the 
“Hellenica”. But as Xenophon’s peculiar 
style cannot be dismissed in two pages, it 
would have been better to omit this part 
and make suitable references in the com- 
mentary. The commentary itself is brief, 
intended apparently for freshmen; it lacks 
life and inspiration, but is careful and 
useful. Some appendices treat more in de- 
tail problems touched upon in the intro- 
duction and furnish material for further 
study by the teacher. There is also a good 
bibliography in addition to the more or less 
unnecessary list of disputed readings. The 
edition of Herodotus, Books vii and viii, by 
Prof. C. F. Smith and A. G. Laird of the 
University of Wisconsin (American Book 
Co.), furnishes the first important study of 
Herodotus since the late Professor Mer- 
riam’s time. It is a good piece of work, 
more or less uneven, but showing the re- 
sults of independent study as well as thor- 
ough acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject. Most noteworthy is the chap- 
ter on the dialect of Herodotus, an inde- 
pendent investigation by Professor Laird 
which ought largely to supersede the treat- 
ment of Stein. There is a bibliography of 
special works on the syntax of Herodotus, 
which, however, would seem almost unnec- 
essary to students of Professor Laird’s own 
work. The notes are brief and designed 
mainly for students who are reading Herod- 
otus for the first time, but are sufficient 
for practical purposes. 
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The eternal question as to the best be- 
ginner’s book in Latin meets us again in 
“Latin Lessons,” by D. W. Lothman (Ginn 
& Co.), and R. H. Locke’s “Latin Forms 
and Syntax” (Allen, Lane & Scott). Both 
works differ from the customary beginner’s 
book and from each other. Mr. Lothman 
believes that better results would be se- 
cured by more extensive and more intelli- 
gent use of the grammar; and he conse- 
quently refers to three widely used gram- 
mars for the learning of all forms; but 
there seems to be no gain other than that 
of space by referring the student to the 
grammar for the paradigms only. The Eng- 
lish-to-Latin part of each lesson has been 
made brief; in other words, the smallest 
portion of time and energy is given to the 
most difficult part of the subject—a view 
which is widely held in this country and 
could be well abandoned. A serviceable in- 
troduction on the principles of English 
grammar meets a need felt seriously by 
most teachers. Reading lessons are added 
from Cmsar and Livy. Mr. Locke’s book 
employs the style of the kindergarten to 
set forth the most intimate secrets of 
philology. We are told to distinguish be- 
tween agglutinative, analytic, and synthetic 
language; we are helped to an appreciation 
of the ablative singular by the gutturals of 
the North American Indian; we are intro- 
duced into the habits of thought of primi- 
tive peoples. The five declensions are 
studied together. From the outset the 
words in the reading lesson must be looked 
up in the general vocabulary at the end of 
the book. No exercise is given in transla- 
tion from English into Latin until all 
the forms have been learned and a review 
of syntax has begun. The vocabulary is 
limited in range, mainly Cw@sarian. It is 
impossible to say how successful such a 
book would be, but it would seem to re- 
quire a very sympathetic teacher. There 
have been many Latin prose composition 
books intended for second or third-year 
pupils in high schools, but no satisfactory 
book has as yet been prepared for the last 
year. C. McC. Baker and A. J. Inglis’s 
“High School Course in Latin Composition” 
(The Macmillan Co.) offers a systematic 
treatment for the second, third, and fourth 
years. It is divided into three parts, one 
for each year; and it contains an extensive 
summary of the elements of Latin syntax, 
together with references to the leading 
grammars. The syntactical exposition is 
clear and good. In the first part the vo- 
cabulary is mainly Cesarian; in the second, 
Ciceronian words are added, and in the 
third certain words not commonly met with 
until Virgil. This plan is based upon Pro- 
fessor Gonzalez Lodge's recent ‘‘Vocabu- 
lary of High School Latin.” The earlier 
exercises consist of detached sentences 
paralleling im subject matter the work in 
Cesar and Cicero, and nearly one-half of 
the last part is dévoted to connected exer- 
cises. 

A. C. Clark, editor of “Cicero's Orations” 
in the Oxford Text series, has issued an 
edition of Cicero’s Philippic Orations I, II, 
It, V, and VII (Henry Frowde) for schools. 
The notes and introduction are taken al- 
most entirely from J. R. King’s large edi- 
tion of the whole series of Philippic Ora- 
tions. Though the book is serviceable, the 
introductions are too brief and the com- 
mentary curiously uneven, containing a 
good deal of textual criticism, which is out 
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of place in such an edition. A welcome 
addition to the list of college text-books is 
Dr. A. P. Ball’s “Selected Essays of Seneca” 
(The Macmillan Co.). This contains the 
“Ad Polybium de Consolatione,” “Ad Ne- 
ronem de Clementia,” the “Apocolocynto- 
sis,” and ten letters—chosen to illustrate 
Seneca’s personal connection with the his- 
tory of his time. An interesting introduc- 
tion on Seneca, the stoic philosophy, and 
Seneca’s style, leaves us a pleasant im- 
pression of a man whose position was often 
very difficult, but whose influence was al- 
ways helpful. It might have been well to 
discuss more fully Seneca’s philosophical 
opinions and explain why the Christian 
fathers had such a high opinion of his 
teaching. The commentary is adequate, 
neither overloaded nor descending to triv- 
jalities. The inclusion of the “Apocolocyn- 
tosis” puts into the hands of the student 
what has been hitherto inaccessible. Prof. 
O. F. Long has prepared a short book of 
selections from the first decade of Livy 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.), designed to show 
a reaction against the overloaded text- 
books now in common use. There is a brief 
introduction with an inadequate chapter on 
Livy’s style; the notes, often little more 
than translation, are printed at the foot of 
the page. The book will come into com- 
parison with Dennison’s similar selection 
much to its disadvantage, for this one 
seems adapted to little more than sight 
translation. For this purpose it might be 
useful; otherwise it is hard to see a place 
for it. W. D. Lowe’s “Scenes from the Life 
of Hannibal” (Henry Frowde) is an ele- 
mentary reading book for students that 
know little more than the leading forms. 
The text is excerpted from Livy, though the 
order of events and often the text itself has 
been modified to make it more suitable for 
beginners. Brief notes, but even these of 
& more advanced type than those of Long 
above referred to, are followed by a vo- 
cabulary and by a series of exercises for 
translation from English into Latin based 
more or less closely on the narrative. The 
book is worth trying in our high schools. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


“A French Grammar,” by H.P. Thieme and 
J. R. Effinger (The Macmillan Co.), intends 
to give only the essentials. But all teachers 
are not agreed on what these “essentials” 
should be. Some will find that the sub- 
junctive is not sufficiently accounted for, 
and others will complain of the scattered 
way in which the pronouns are treated. Still 
this book has excellent features. It is well 
graded, distributes composition material 
wisely, and discards the baby reading mat- 
ter to offer mature, sound, and attractive 
texts. Too many slips, however, have crept 
into even the second printing. 

The editions of the Clarendon Press 
(Henry Frowde) are annotated with a uni- 
form competence by professors most of 
whom are French. We may pass over “Le 
Douanier de mer” by the popular feville- 
tonist, Blie Berthet, a story of the French 
coast, obviously edited for English sea-lov- 
ing pupils; and “Batailles de terre et de 
mer,” by a now forgotten French vice-ad- 
miral, which can have no interest outside 
of military and naval academies. But 
Vigny’s “‘Chatterton,’’ which, in 1834, was 
one of the triumphs of the Romantic School, 
is a legitimate and welcome addition to the 
library of annotated texts. The editor, 





Prof. E. Lauvriére, has a solid knowl- 
edge of both French and English literature. 
The introduction consists of an essay, in 
French, of ninety-three pages on the life 
and work of Alfred de Vigny, while the 
notes are, from the literary as well as phi- 
lological point of view, an illuminating 
commentary on the text. Whether Balzac’. 
“Le Médecin de campagne” can make the 
kind of reading which our story-mad un- 
dergraduates will relish is open to ques- 
tion. This political and social treatise, of 
which M. Brunetiére speaks so highly, may 
seem dull to the readers of “The Three 
Musketeers.” At any rate, the introduction 
and notes by De V. Payen-Paine are bound 
to be helpful. It ought to be easy to get 
out a satisfactory edition of “Le Cid,” after 
all the work done by the commentators 
from Scudéry down to the French school 
editions. Prof. James D. Bruner’s text 
(American Book Co.) contains a great 
wealth of notes and literary comparisons, 
many of the latter touching on English 
drama. Instead of the usual biography of 
Corneille the editor has an acceptable es- 
say on “The Theory of the Classical Drama 
in France,” in which students will find some 
essential information. While modern speli- 
ing is used in the tragedy, some unfortu- 
nate forms and a misprint have been over- 
looked in the “Avertissement” and the “Ex- 
amen.” Although our students have all the 
French tragedy they want, Henri de Born- 
ier’s “La Fille de Roland” (D. C. Heath & 
Co.) may prove an interesting complement 
to a study of the “Chanson de Roland.” 
This play was one of the great triumphs of 
the Comédie Francaise after the war of 
1870 because it expressed, with something 
of the spark of Corneille, heroic feelings 
that always stir the French nation. Prof. C. 
A. Nelson’s edition is adequately presented. 
Jules Lemaitre’s “Contes extraits de 
Myrrha” (D. C. Heath & Co.) show a stud- 
ied simplicity and a certain charm of style; 
still there is something constrained about 
this effort of an avowed skeptic to appear 
naive in telling puerile stories of country 
priests and devout peasants. Nothing need 
be said about the short account of 
his life except that all his plays, the editor 
notwithstanding, were not produced at the 
Comédie Francaise. The new ‘text of 
“Les Misérables” (Henry Holt & Co.) Is 
welcome, with its clear type and scholarly 
notes. Instead of the biography of Victor 
Hugo the editor might better have given us 
the interesting history of the publication of 
this epoch-making novel. He would thus 
have avoided an unfortunate blunder (re- 
sult of a careless reading of Biré) in nam- 
ing the ridiculous Pére Loriquet as one of 
Victor Hugo’s teachers. 

Among the increasing number of Spanish 
texts mention must be made of J. D. M. 
Ford’s “Selections from Don Quixote” (D. 
C. Heath & Co.), which contains a rapid 
survey of the latest critical works on Cer- 
vantes; G. L. Lincoln’s conscientious edi- 
tion of Valera’s ““Pepita Jimenez” (Heath); 
and R. E. Bassett’s elaborate treatment of 
“Pedro Sanchez” (Ginn & Co.), which shows 
what the combined efforts of an industrious 
author and painstaking publishers can do 
to raise the standard of modern language 
texts. 

The “Report on the Teaching of English 
in the United States,” by M. Atkinson Wil- 
liams, lecturer in an English training col- 
lege (C. W. Bardeen), though an unpre- 
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tentious little volume, contains a good deal 
of suggestive comment on American meth- 
ods in primary and secondary schools. This 
observer is inclined to think that our teach- 
ers give rather too free rein to the in- 
dividuality of their pupils, and are over- 
nervous about the danger of imposing their 
opinions unon the unfolding mind. She was 
very much bewildered. furthermore, by the 
prevailing standards for grading written 
work. She has apparently always been fa- 
miliar with a truth which is not yet thor- 
oughly recognized, even in our higher edu- 
cation, namely, that a high passing grade 
usually means a low standard of excellence. 
English pupils, she believes, are less fluent 
and spontaneous than their American 
cousins. On the other hand, they are 
brought up with a greater respect for the 
proprieties of diction and grammar. 

Those who distrust the “natural meth- 
od” of acquiring the elements of their 
mother tongue should welcome James C. 
Fernald’s “Working Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language” (Funk & Wagnall’s Co.). 
The author sets out with a belief that Eng- 
lish is perhaps the simplest and most per- 
fect of all languages, and that it needs only 
a sensibly written grammar to secure gen- 
eral acceptance of his views, It must be 
said, however, that in some cases he has 
simplified his grammar by ignoring some 
of the awkward facts of the language; his 
treatment, for example, of the horrible 
shall-and-will question is beautifully plain 
as far as it goes, but it quite disregards 
the difficult complications that arise in de- 
pendent clauses. Yet, in the main, the book 
does live up to its title by presenting with 
tolerable comprehensiveness and with un- 
usual freedom from pedantry in definition 
and classification the essentials of English 
grammar. 

Dr. Charles A. McMurry’s “Special Meth- 
od in Reading in the Grades” (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) is written around the popular 
modern theory that there is a royal road 
to learning, along which little pilgrims 
may pass in play. It puts great stress upon 
oral story-telling as the preliminary to 
reading, and upon manual training, singing, 
marching. games, and the various kinder- 
garten devices for growing wise unawares. 
It rightly emphasizes the attractiveness and 
the cultural value of folk-lore and classi- 
cal myth and story in the reading of child- 
hood, and it supplies fairly extensive lists 
of books containing such material. Finally, 
it insists quite as much upon the necessity 
of flexibility, energy, and training in the 
teacher as upon the virtues of the special 
method. The fact that Dr. McMurry 
speaks with the enthusiasm of conviction 
and experience should make this work stim- 
ulating to primary instructors. 

There is much good counsel in Grenville 
Kleiser’s “How to Develop Power and Per- 
sonality in Speaking’ (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.). The good orator, according to Mr. 
Kleiser, must not only be a good man, but 
must also possess a trained mind, culti- 
vated voice and fresh, resilient body. 
Among the precepts for the care of the 
body, it is refreshing to find that the suc- 
cessful speaker must expect to take Mr. 
Dick’s celebrated prescription for David 
Copperfield “at least once a day.’’ Besides 
the usual directions and exercises for voice 
culture, there are many sensible sug- 
gestions on the development of a vocabu- 
lary, training of the memory, power in con- 
versation and extemporaneous speaking, 





and various other matters. Though the book 
is designed to be especially helpful to min- 
isters, its sound and fundamental method 
should make it generally useful. 

Of the annual crop of books dealing with 
the theory and practice of writing, two 
seem to have some justification for exist- 
ence. Martha Hale Shackford and Mar- 
garet Judson, of Wellesley and Vassar re- 
spectively, have prepared a “Composition 
Rhetoric-Literature” (Benjamin H. San- 
born & Co.), designed to serve for a four 
years’ course in secondary schools. This 
book is to be commended for its definite 
purpose, its systematic arrangement, and 
its adaptation to the college-entrance re- 
quirements. Among its special features, one 
notes with pleasure that it begins with a 
thorough review of grammar, that it con- 
tains a sensible and helpful chapter on let- 
ter-writing, that its treatment of the prin- 
ciples and types of poetry is exceptionally 
full, and that the study of literary mas- 
terpieces is closely related to practice in 
writing. The “Composition and Rhetoric” 
of Charles Swain Thomas, head of the Eng- 
lish department in the Newton High School, 
and Prof. W. D. Howe, head of the Eng- 
lish department in Indiana University 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), does not, in spite 
of its 509 pages, cover all the ground cov- 
ered by the Shackford-Judson book, but it 
has a particular virtue of its own: it goes 
so close to the actual problems of the stu- 
dent, its suggestions are so practical and 
concrete, that it almost teaches itself. Many 
other manuals discuss the importance of 
choosing suitable materials for composi- 
tion; few are so fertile in specific exam- 
nles and vital hints. Many rhetorics sup- 
ply ample materials for the study of prin- 
ciples; few provide such interesting ma- 
terial or such definite instructions for op- 
erating upon it. 

In “A First German Book” (Henry Holt 
& Co.), George M. Howe follows the theory 
“that the best type of exercise is that which 
aids the student in a thorough assimilation 
of a well-chosen German text.’’ Most 
teachers would agree with this statement; 
but many would disagree with the author 
as to what constitutes a suitable text for 


the earliest stages of instruction. 
The author has chosen three stories 
by Volkmann, has provided the  ear- 
lier ones with both an inter- 


linear and smooth translation, and added 
copious notes, followed by grammatical ma- 
terial and oral and written exercises. Les- 
son i, for example, treats forms of the pre- 
terite of simple verbs, yet the text itself 
is rich in noun and adjective inflections, 
the use of prepositions, separable verbs, 
etc. This material, when taken together 
with the vocabulary, would certainly seem 
to make too great demands upon both teach- 
er and pupil. For some time the oral and 
written exercises must perforce entail a 
far too large amount of pure memory work. 
“German Grammar,” by R. J. Ham and A. 
N. Leonard (Ginn & Co.), is a beginner’s 
book that strikes no new note. We find 
the modern spirit of foreign language 
teaching expressed only in the anecdotes 
which form the basis of the lessons. In 
other respects the work follows traditional 
lines. The rules and paradigms with which 
each lesson begins, though well stated and 
selected, are out of proportion to the prac- 
tice given. Moreover, the examples and 
word-lists are seldom vitally connected with 





the exercises. This is a weakness in any 
text-book. The sentences to be translated 
into and from the foreign language are 
rather better in quality than usual. A good 
feature is that only the more common 
words from the anecdotes are employed in 
them. Although a far safer book than the 
one criticised above, and although it is 
probably adequate for college classes, the 
grammar is really but another attempt to 
perfect a model which for secondary school 
purposes, at least, ought to have been dis- 
carded years ago. “Modern German Prose,” 
compiled and annotated by A. B. Nichols 
(Henry Holt & Co.), is a chrestomathy of 
prose for use in advanced college classes. 
It is compiled much in the spirit of the 
books of Paszkowski and Henschke, but is 
superior to them for American students 
because of the notes, and the greater range 
and greater attractiveness of the material. 
The selections are short without beingchop- 
py; nor are they too difficult or too techni- 
cal. In fine, it is an excellent compilation. 
It is a pity, however, that the proof-reading 
was not more carefully done, Let us hope 
that the sales will soon warrant a second 
revised edition. “Mit Rinzel und Wander- 
stab,” by Emil Frommel, with exercises, 
notes, and vocabulary by W. Bernhardt (D. 
Cc. Heath & Co.), is a welcome addition to 
the all too few texts of the kind in which 
a love-story is not a part. It is a brightly 
told account of a walking trip a number of 
Gymnasiasten took many years ago in the 
Black Forest. It is wholesome reading, 
truly German in humor, and it ought espe- 
cially to interest a class of boys. The exer- 
cises are in the form of three letters based 
upon the text. They read well and are sup- 
plemented by German questions based upon 
them. The notes and vocabulary seem ade- 
quate. 
SCIENCE. 


There are not too many introductions to 
psychology which steer the beginner safely 
between meaningless experiment and ob- 
secure theory. So Prof. Max Meyer’s free, 
somewhat condensed translation of Eb- 
binghaus’s “‘Abriss” is welcome. “Psychol- 
ogy” (D. C. Heath & Co.) has all the mer- 
its of its excellent original; it is brief, 
tainted by no fads, conservative, clear, and 
rich in example. It is not easier to read 
than the science is to learn. The trans- 
lator generally remains true to Ebbinghaus 
and English alike; but the Teuton will out 
now and then in phrases like “the focal- 
ness of consciousness.” Psychology is re- 
duced to lowest terms in Prof. Carl E. Sea- 
shore’s “Elementary Experiments in Psy- 
chology” (Henry Holt & Co.). The author 
aims to deliver first-year students from 
complicated, time-consuming instruments, 
which often serve only to confuse. His 
manual and its accompanying envelope full 
of “apparatus” constitute a pocket lab- 
oratory which is by purport a vestibule 
to a larger one and to the classroom. Pro- 
fessor Seashore has chosen experiments 
which arouse interest and deepen insight. 
His formal directions are clear, and his 
comments _ illuminating. A surprising 


amount of general psychological informa- 
tion is sprinkled about. 

The “Economic Zoélogy” of Herbert Os- 
born (the Macmillan Co.) is intended for 
college students and general readers, de- 
scribed as an “ever-increasing body of citi- 
: zens,” but does not quite fulfil the promise 
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of the title. A rather meagre text is fully 
illuminated by illustrations, mostly from 
standard works, although a few are orig- 
inal, so that a good teacher many find the 
book useful. In the “First Course in Biol- 
ogy” (the Macmillan Co.) are brought to- 
gether with separate paginations a “Plant 
Biology,” by L. H. Bailey, and an “Animal 
Biology” and a “Human Biology,” by W. 
M. Coleman. The book is declared to be 
an effort to make elementary instruction in 
these subjects more “applicable.” The re- 
sult is not very convincing, but in these 
matters everything depends upon the 
teacher. 

In “A Text Book of Experimental Chem- 
istry (with Descriptive Notes), for Stu- 
dents of General Inorganic Chemistry” 
(Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co.), 
Prof. Edwin Lee, of Allegheny College aims 
to combine experiment and theory in due 
proportion, to devote more attention than 
usual to the energy side of the subject, 
and to introduce the theories of 
equilibrium and dissociation. But the ful- 
filment of this purpose is disappointing; 
for the book does not differ in scope and 
character from several others on the mar- 
ket, and it has some faults of its own, the 
chief of which are confusion in arrange- 
ment and clumsiness of wording. Why 
should the beginner in chemistry be met 
on the first page with the question whether 
matter is merely a product of thought, a 
manifestation of energy, or a cause of sen- 
sation? No sufficient explanation is given 
of what these different definitions mean 
They are simply set down with the cau- 
tious conclusion, “Science seems unable as 
yet to predicate what matter is.” The 
volume abounds in misprints and inconsist- 
encies and disregards the ordinary rules 
of grammar to ap extent unusual even in 
scientific text books. In one chapter “Hy- 
drascids” and “Oxascids”’ are discussed and 
these are duly indexed. Another chapter 
refers to compounds of strikingly similar 
formula to the latter as “Oxacids,”’ but 
this is not indexed, so it seems likely 
that the first word is merely an allotropic 
form of the second. 


newer 


Among recent mathematical works from 
the Cambridge University Press are “A 
Course in Pure Mathematics,” by G. H. 
Hardy, the second volume of Prof. G. H. 
Darwin's “Scientific Papers,” and “The 
Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements,” by 
T. L. Heath. Of these works (all of which 
are published in America by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) the first begins with a detail- 
ed analysis of the linear continuum, and 
culminates in the theory of the logarithm 
and the exponential. Designed for first- 
year university students, and intended to 
be read in connection with the usual text- 
books of analytical geometry and the 
calculus, it is chiefly notable for the omis- 
sion of many of the usual topics, as, for 
example, the principle of convergence, for 
extraordinary emphasis on such regulative 
ideas as infinity and continuity, and for 
the deliberately prolix and multilateral 
treatment of them. The nine memoirs con- 
tained in the second volume of Darwin's 
“Papers” all deal with questions of tidal 
friction and its cosmogonic effects. To the 
mathematical astronomer they are of es- 
pecial interest as giving the latest and best 
word of mathematics respecting celestial 
evolution. No mathematician, unless quite 
without historical and philosophical sense, 
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can fail to be delighted with Mr. Heath’s 
edition of Euclid. For it is not merely 
the first and only English translation of 
the famous “definitive MS.” of Heiberg, but 
in three beautifully printed volumes it 
brings together in a most masterful ex- 
position the results of critical inquiry from 
pre-Euclidean times down to the very latest 
European researches in the foundations of 
geometry. It is indeed a work that neither 
geometrician nor philosopher can afford to 
ignore. A specially commendable feature 
of Daniel A. Murray's “Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
—a respect in which most of its rivals are 
lacking—is the citation, in connection with 
important or difficult ideas, of standard 
works dealing with them. To be able to 
say of a secondary school book of mathe- 
matics that it is fresh, teachable, and 
sound is indeed rare, and it is, therefore, a 
special pleasure to be able to say these 
things of Prof. E. R. Hedrick’s “Algebra 
for Secondary Schools” (American Book Co.). 

The subject of physics has gradually in- 
creased in favor with teachers in the see- 
ondary schools. We have now associations 
of teachers, who hold yearly meetings to 
discuss proper methods of presenting the 
subject. Unlike chemistry and botany, phy- 
sics demands more or less complicated and 
expensive apparatus, and it is therefore the 
constant endeavor of writers of text-books 
to suggest experiments that may be within 
the means of the ordinary school. Two of 
the most recent works are “Elements of 
Physics,” by Prof. George A. Hoadley of 
Swarthmore (American Book Co.), and 
“Physics for Secondary Schools,” by 
Charles F. Adams of the Detroit Central 
High School (American Book Co.). One 
will find it difficult to choose between these 
treatises. Both are intended for recitation 
work, and the performance by the student 
of qualitative experiments. Problems aru 
given, but they are not connected with 
quantitative study. Both treatises have the 
merit of being compact. The “New Labora- 
tory Manual of Physics,” by S. E. Colemau 
of the Oakland High School, is what its ti- 
tle indicates. At the beginning of each class 
of experiments it gives references to text- 
books by various authors. One is surprised 
not to see any reference to the Harvard 
descriptive list of physical experiments 
which have had an important influence on 
the establishment of laboratory courses in 
secondary schools; yet one finds in Mr. 
Coleman’s experiments suggestions from 
this list. We may add that there is a grow- 
ing conviction among college instructors in 
physics that students preparing for col- 
lege would be better fitted for the future 
study of physics if they devoted their time 
to trigonometry in the preparatory schools 
rather than to laboratory work. “A Text- 
Book of Physics,” edited by A. Wilmer Duff 
(Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co.), 
is the combined work of Mr. Duff, Karl B. 
Guthe, William Hallock, E. Percival Lewis, 
Arthur Goodspeed, A. P. Carman, and R. K. 
McLung, and it has the merits of such co- 
operation. It is an excellent reference 
book for college students and takes the 
place of Ganot’s “‘Physics,’’ which has been 
a useful book in the past. “Electricity, 
Sound, and Light,” by Prof. Robert An- 
drews Milliken of the University of Chicago 
and John Mills of Western Reserve, is call- 
ed by the authors a short university course, 





and it promises to be a useful book in ele- 
mentary college courses. 

“Alternating Current Machines,” by Sam- 
uel Sheldon, Hobart Mason, and Erich 
Hausman (D. Van Nostrand Co.), is a com- 
pact elementary treatise on a rapidly grow- 
ing subject. It is lucid and moderately free 
from full-page illustrations of dynamos 
which can be described equally well by 
small diagrams—much to the profit of the 
pocket of the student. “Applied Mechanics 
for Engineers: A Text-Book for Elemen- 
tary Students” (The Macmillan Co.), by 
Prof. E. L. Hancock of Purdue University, 
is a modest but sound work which will be 
welcomed by students of engineering. 


MORE CARLYLE LETTERS. 


The Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle 
and Jane Welsh. Edited by Alexander 
Carlyle; with numerous illustrations, 
two in color. 2 vols. New York: 
John Lane Co. $8 net. 

At the end of May, 1821, Edward Irv- 
ing took Carlyle from Edinburgh out to 
Haddington to visit Jane Welsh. From 
that visit, Carlyle, as he wrote to his 
brother, “came back so full of joy’ that 
he had “done nothing since but dream 
of it.” Four days after his return he 
sent his first letter to the young heiress, 
as he regarded her, with directions for 
her reading and with excited allusions 
to the “few Elysian hours” they had 
spent together. It was the beginning of 
a correspondence which closed with a 
letter from Carlyle, dated October 9, 
1826, a week before their marriage. 
These love letters between the two, pre- 
served almost intact, were in the hands 
of Froude when he wrote the Life, and 
were interpreted and excerpted by him 
in a manner that was to bring on an 
Iliad of woes. In the “Early Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle,” published by Profes- 
sor Norton in 1886, a few of the letters 
were printed with the design of correct- 
ing Froude’s misstatements, but the col- 
lection as a whole he regarded as “too 
sacred for publication”; and, indeed, 
Carlyle himself had left an injunction 
to this effect. Now, after long hesita- 
tion, Carlyle’s nephew, feeling that the 
sacred trust was long ago violated by 
Froude, and that the finest service to 
the dead could be done only in this 
way, gives to the world the, practically, 
complete correspondence. 

So far as mere interest goes, these 
two thick volumes will be a disappoint- 
ment to readers who know the writers 
from Froude and from their other let- 
ters. There is something in the very 
genre of love letters that makes for dul- 
ness, and not even Thomas Carlyle and 
Jane Welsh could entirely overcome 
that tendency. Nor are the reasons for 
this rule hard to define. Such letters 
are commonly the product of youth—re- 
spectively twenty-six and twenty were 
the ages of our lovers at the beginning 
—whereas the real epistolary charm is 
rarely attained before full maturity. 
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Good letters must be personal, yet the 
writer must at the same time stand 
apart from himself, so to speak, with a 
kind of amused or disillusioned in- 
dulgence in his own egotism; their 
style must be entirely spontaneous, yet 
adjusted to the nicest effects. Such a 
combination no writer is likely to pos- 
sess until well along toward middle life; 
for a young man jis too serious about 
his future, an old man too conscious of 
the waning of his powers. And in love 
the anti-epistolary faults of youth are 
all intensified. There have been few 
thoroughly interesting collections of 
love letters; those that occur to our 
memory as exceptions, Swift’s and 
Mérimée’s, were not written in youth, 
and were without passion in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. 

Here and there a passage shows Car- 
lyle’s power of caustic portraiture, as 
when, after seeing Coleridge in Lon- 
don, he writes of him as “sunk inex- 
tricably in the depths of putrescent in- 
dolence”; but these descriptions have 
been mostly omitted by the editor—un- 
necessarily, we think. Endless talk of 
“thee and me” is the burden of the let- 
ters, as, indeed, was proper and natural. 

But if the entertainment afforded by 
these letters is not extraordinary, they 
have great value of another sort. We 
will not presume to say that we ful- 
ly understand the characters of these 
strange lovers, but at least certain 
points in their courtship now stand out 
clearly. Carlyle, it is evident, was 
smitten by love at first sight in good 
orthodox fashion. Miss ‘Welsh was daz- 
zled by his intellect, but for some time 
scarcely conceived the possibility of mar- 
rying him. At the very beginning she 
gives him to understand that there is 
a social gulf between them, and Car- 
lyle sends a manly acknowledgment 
and defence: 

Once more, then, I entreat for one word 
of kindness. Forget the roughness of my 
exterior, if you think me sound within. 
Let me write to you with frankness and 
from the heart, if you would not have me 
altogether despicable. The Graces cannot 
live under a sky so gloomy and tempestuous 
as mine. I lament their absence, since 
you lament it; but there is no remedy. If 
nature had meant me for a courtly person, 
she would have made me richer and more 
impudent. In this latter point, you think 
she has been liberal enough. How widely, 
how cruelly do you mistake me! 


Carlyle was to her a schoolmaster, an 
aid to her abserbing determination to 


excel in literature. Whether from con- 
viction or for flattery—he showed him- 
self throughout a canny wooer—he ex- 
pressed unbounded belief in her future. 
Indeed, for a while their letters are 
more concerned with her ambitions than 
his,and he soon feels obliged to send her 
counsels of moderation. He holds up as 
examples those who have come to hon- 
ors late in life. “Will you also let me 
say,” he adds, “that I continue to la- 





ment this inordinate love of Fame 
which so agitates you; and which, as I 
believe, lies at the root of all this mis- 
chief. I think this feeling unworthy 
of yuu: it is far too shallow a principle 
for a mind like yours.” At another time, 
and the words sound strangely from 
his pen, he is warning her against over- 
study and contemplative melancholy 
and “that sickness of noble hearts, that 
deep and sad feeling of the nothingness 
of the world, which is apt to arise from 
too exclusive a pursu‘t of things high 
and spiritual, and too great an isolation 
from the every-day interests and enjoy- 
ments of life.” And then, as the months 
pass and neither her proposed transla- 
tion from the German nor her meditat- 
ed novel gets on, she becomes less the 
author and more the woman. “Oh! but 
I have no genius!” she cries in July of 
1823, seeking the encouragement which 
Carlyle returns with no niggardly hand. 
The cry is repeated, but with less em- 
phas's and less insistence until it is lost 
in the more absorbing struggle against 
succumbing to the man who all the 
while is able both to love and to work. 

This more personal relation between 
the two is complicated by the fact that 
Carlyle’s letters passed under the eyes 
of the lady’s mother. Perhaps one 
should say rather “were supposed so 
to pass,” for one suspects that the lady 
used this pretext to keep the gentleman 
within bounds of a brotherly and tutor- 
ial affection. At any rate, those bounds 
were broad enough, including certain 
demonstrations that may be claimed by 
a brother but scarcely by a tutor, and 
permitting a language of high-wrought 
passion which could speak almost any- 
thing but the word marriage. The crisis 
comes in a letter from Carlyle, dated 
Pentonville, January 9, 1825, with its di- 
rect appeal: “Will you go with me, will 
you be my own forever?” The lady’s 
reply is frank, if disquieting: 

Think of something else, then; apply your 
industry to carry it into effect, your talents 
to gild over the inequality of our births; 
and, then—we will talk of marrying. If all 
this were realized, I think I should have 
good sense enough to abate something of 
my romantic ideal, and to content myself 
with stopping short on this side idolatry,— 
at all events. I will marry no one else. This 
is all the promise I can or will make. 


To this Carlyle sends a long answer, 
passing from reproach to submission. 
“You are such a generous spirit,” he 
says; “but your purposes and feelings 
are not such.” It would not be easy to 
find elsewhere a letter from a woman 
like that which follows from Miss 
Welsh: 

My heart is capable (I feel it is) of a 
love to which no deprivation would be a 
sacrifice—a love which would overleap that 
reverence for opinion with which education 
and weakness have begirt my sex, would 
bear down all the restraints which duty and 
expediency might throw in the way, and 
earry every thought and feeling of my be- 





ing impetuously along with it. But the all- 
perfect mortal which could inspire me with 
a love so extravagant, is nowhere to be 
found, exists nowhere but in the romance 
of my own imagination! Perhaps it is bet- 
ter for me as it is. A passion like the 
torrent in the violence of its course, might 
perhaps too, like the torrent, leave ruin 
and desolation behind. In the mean time, 
I should be very mad, were I to act as if 
from the influence of such a passion, while 
my affections are in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity. I have already explained to you 
the nature of my love for you; that it is 
deep and calm, more like the quiet river, 
which refreshes and beautifies where it 
flows, than the torrent which bears down 
and destroys. Yet it is materially different 
from what one feels for a statue or a pic- 
ture. 


But she adds: “Not many months ago, 
I would have said it was impossible 
that I should ever be your Wife; at 
present, I consider this the most prob- 
able destiny for me.” It was a virtual 
defeat, and, indeed, she herself regarded 
her words as practically an engagement. 
The third and fourth acts of the drama 
simply show the increasing domination 
of Carlyle’s personality over hers. In 
the end the misgivings were more on 
his part than on hers. Having surren- 
dered, she, with a woman's singleness 
of mind, saw but one thing, her love; 
whereas the dualism of masculine na- 
ture shows itself in his occasional sad 
self-questionings. 

It is a strange drama of the heart 
that is set in these letters, and they 
have the further value of putting to 
rest a number of doubts that should 
never have been raised. To say, after 
reading these confessions, that Miss 
Welsh never really loved Carlyle, would 
be stark nonsense. They, moreover, for- 
ever put away Irving as an important 
factor in the event. Mr. Craig, we think, 
would not have written his recently 
published volume on “The Making of 
Carlyle’ (see the Nation, April 8, p. 
360), if he had perused this record. That 
Miss Welsh was once enamoured of Irv- 
ing she herself admits in a letter of 
humble contrition; that she had any re- 
gard for him after Carlyle came well 
upon the scene her expressions of amus- 
ed contempt for him and her attitude 
toward his wife make inconceivable. 

More important is the light thrown 
by these letters on Froude. Undoubtedly 
that writer erred not only in matters 
of fact but in comprehension. First 
of all, the nasty scandal that he 
left to be scattered to the world 
after his death is again complete 
ly discredited. The letters of Carlyle 
here printed agree with those writ- 
ten after his marriage in rendering such 
an hypothesis perfectly foolish; and in 
his notes the present editor brings di- 
rect evidence against it, if such evi- 
dence be needed. To a certain extent 
also Froude’s exaltation of Mrs. Car- 
lyle at the expense of her husband be- 
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comes less plausible, for, if any such 
balance must be struck, the man comes 
through the ordeal of the drama now 
disclosed with higher honors than the 
woman. Yet, withal, in its larger aspects 
Froude’s characterization is rather con- 
firmed than discredited. If his judg- 
ment was highly peccable, he at least 
had that literary genius which alone 
could set Carlyle before us as himself 
a living genius. He understood also the 
egotism, the magnificent egotism, of Car- 
lyle, which is so essential a part of 
his power. We may henceforth, out of 
regard for these letters and the other 
letters published since Froude’s work, 
believe that the married life of the Car- 
lyles was not so tragic as it was there 
presented. Twenty years after marriage 
the wife could write in a letter now in 
the possession of the editor: “I have 
grown to love you, the longer the more, 
till now you are grown to be the whole 
Universe, God, everything to me”; but 
it is still true, and these letters do not 
detract from such an impression, that 
Carlyle must have been, to use Froude’s 
version of the phrase, “gey ill to live 
with.” Not with impunity shall a wo- 
man surrender herself to the keeping of 
one with the intense, brooding, troubled 
egotism that made the fond of Carlyle’s 
character. Nor was he himself blind to 
this danger. In a moment of expan- 
siveness, after Miss Welsh had written 
her confession of an early love for Irv- 
ing which she had concealed from Car- 
lyle, he breaks out into a passionate cry 
of alarm: 


You feel grateful to me that I have 
“forgiven” you? You thank me, and say 
I treat you generously? Alas, alas! I de- 
serve no gratitude. What have I done? As- 
sured you that my affection is still yours, 
that you are even dearer to me for this 
painful circumstance. But do you know 
the worth of that affection? Have you ever 
seen me and my condition in the naked 
eye of your reason? You have not: you do 
not know me. What is my love of 
you or of any one? A wild peal through 
the desolate chambers of my soul, forcing 
perhaps a bitter tear into my eyes, and 
then giving place to silence and death? 
You know me not; no living mortal knows 
me—seems to know me. My heart has been 
steeped in solitary bitterness, till the life 
of it is gone: the heaven of two confiding 
souls that live but for each other encir- 
cled with glad affection, enlightened by 
the sun of worldly blessings and suitable 
activity, is a thing that I contemplate from 
a far distance, without the hope, some- 
times even without the wish, of reaching 
it. Am I not poor and sick and helpless 
and estranged from all men? I lie upon the 
thorny couch of pain, my pillow is the iron 
pillow of despair: I can rest on them in si- 
lence, but that is all that I can do. Think 
of it, Jane! I can never make you hap- 
py. Leave me, then! Why should I de- 
stroy you? It is but one bold step and 
it is done. We shall suffer, suffer to the 
heart; but we shall have obeyed the voice 
of reason, and time will teach us to en- 
dure it 
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These were not the words of an idle 
romanticism; they sprang from the 
depths of the man’s being, and in them 
lies the justification of Froude’s mag- 
nificent biography, however we shall 
be obliged to correct his work in details. 
After all deductions are made, the real 
Carlyle is the Carlyle of Froude. 





CURRENT FICTION. 


A Prince of Dreamers. By Flora Annie 
Steel. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 


Before this book appeared, one would 
have said that Mrs. Steel was probably 
as well qualified to write an historical 
romance of India as any one living. 
Her wide acquaintance with modern In- 
dia she has revealed in several novels 
of decided depth and power. Her re- 
cently published history of the country 
declares her interest in the long evolu- 
tion of Indian civilization. Yet in spite 
of her combination of talents, she has 
fallen to the bottom of the pit which 
gapes for all historical romancers, and 
which is most dangerous, unfortunately, 
to those whose purposes are most seri- 
ous. The interests of the novelist spoil 
the “Prince of Dreamers” as history, 
and the interests of the historian spoil 
it as fiction. It was perhaps true to fact 
to make the court of the great sixteenth 
century Mogul, Jelal-ud-din Mahomed 
Akbar, as dull as a stagnant pond, even 
when the heir-apparent was conspiring 
against the throne. If the book really 
admitted us to the mysteries of Akbar’s 
dream, we could dispense with external 
action; but though his interpreter tells 
us in so many words that he was dream- 
ing of empire, the man himself remains 
a kind of graven image, inarticulate and 
impenetrable to the end. In the last 
two or three chapters the infinitely tedi- 
ous plotting and tattle about the pos- 
session of the King’s Luck, a big dia- 
mond which Akbar wore in his turban, 
comes to a sharp head, and we enjoy a 
few minutes of unexpected excitemens. 
If there is any profound significance in 
the story, we reluctantly assent to the 
motto from Hafiz on the fly-leaf: “Not 
every one who readeth the page under- 
standeth the meaning.” Nor—to pass 
on to less obscure matters—is it always 
easy to understand the style. The prob- 
lem of making the characters speak 
without destroying the illusion was, of 
course, difficult. But a modicum of sty- 
listic tact would have felt the vicious 
dissonance of “messiers,” “Let her pass 
an’ she will,” “A RAajput lives by his 
sword—would I had it in some wames 
I wot of.” So far as the merely de 
scriptive passages go—and they go very 
far indeed—we will not question the ac- 
curacy of Mrs. Steel’s antiquarianism. 
It is exactly the antiquarian’s love of 
discoursing in detail on ancient man- 
ners, costumes, etiquette, games, mor- 











als, religions, and literatures—it is this 
antiquarianism, tempered by a love of 
gorgeous word pictures, that ruins the 
book. The ill-fated story, symbolic or 
not, is absolutely smothered to death by 
description. 

The Straw. By Rina Ramsay. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

A slight but fairly diverting book 
made up of a half-dozen foxhunts and 
a murder—the treatment is just serious 
enough to hit off the life of the rather 
seedy English gentry who follow the 
hounds, after the custom of their fore- 
fathers. The characterization of the 
dowdy, coarse-fibred women and empty- 
headed men is sketchy but light-hand- 
ed and clever. The two _ rascally 
“Babes” who, subsidized by their aunt, 
pretend to be engaged in scientific farm- 
ing, but in reality hang on the skirts of 
the hunt, are jolly novelties in humor— 
attached, to be sure, somewhat artifi- 
cially to the main action. The Straw, 
the only “nice” woman in the commu- 
nity, is the pivot of the serious action. 
She excites the hatred of the faster ele- 
ment among her associates and the chiv- 
alry and sympathy of the better sort. 
She herself is an extremely passive and 
insignificant creature, standing mute 
and helpless amid the contending pas- 
sions which she evokes. Yet though her 
attempt to save a morally drowning man 
leads indirectly to his ruin, the influ- 
ence of the poor girl is in the long run 
salutary, and her sense of right and 
wrong becomes the touchstone to test 
the other characters. None of these peo- 
ple, however, is deep or subtle enough 
to excite any lasting interest. The zest 
of the book lies in the crisp, racy style, 
and in the fact that one is kept most 
of the time in the saddle, galloping 
furiously after the hounds. 


Christopher Hibbault, Roadmaker. By 
Marguerite Bryan. New York: Duf- 
field & Co. 

This is a thoughtful story of serious 
purpose and of high-minded endurance, 
endeavor, and accomplishment. The 
scene is in England. Of the characters 
there is, first, the hero, who, having 
when a little boy tramped the road with 
his mother and having never forgotten 
how rough was the way for them both, 
dreams dreams of becoming a maker 
of “highroads—not in towns but across 
countries—roads that will be easy to 
travel on and will last.” Then there is 
the memory of the mother, weary and 
worn, a Socialist who had fled from her 
husband, preferring poverty and the 
road to money made by oppressing the 
poor. Later comes into the story the 
father himself, still piling up his hard- 
hearted millions and desiring at last to 
find his son. Meantime a relative of 
his, an old lover of the mother, has 
plucked the boy from the pocrhouse and 
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is bringing him up in an atmosphere of 
high thinking and useful doing. The 
family circle thus opened to include the 
young Christopher supplies a numerous 
addition to the list of characters, as 
well as a new set of problems. These, 
unrelated to roadmaking or to tainted 
wealth, are concerned with the irra- 
tional tempers of two of the group, the 
treatment of which is a problem in 
psychology. The marvellous insight and 
controlling force of Christopher in the 
case of the young girl lead to obvious 
results. It is doubly a document, no 
doubt, but no doubt, also, an interesting 
story written in a fine spirit. The great- 
est fault of workmanship is excessive 
deliberation. A hundred pages less and 
the weaving would draw together into 
greater firmness. The reviewer will also 
ever pray in the interest of the English 
language, and before the standard dic- 
tionaries have marked it for their own, 
that the word “cute” be banished from 
the pages of serious literature. 


Old Lady Number 31. By Louise Forss- 
lund. New York: The Century Co. 

To write about the aged is difficult; 
for the sentiments, hopes, and passions 
of old people have been ground too fine 
under the wheels of the world. Great, 
then, is the triumph of one who catches 
the octogenarian soul as surely as 
Louise Forsslund has in this story of 
Abe and Angy Rose. Characters like 
‘Old Lady Number 31 and his friends are 
seldom found between covers. Abe is a 
senile failure, who sinks all his sav- 
ings in an unknown gold mine and lives 
for the next eighteen years on what he 
can borrow. Angy accepts him for 
worse, as for better, apologizes full for- 
ty years without complaint of his short- 
comings, and whispers not an unkind 
word even when the auctioneer, fore- 
‘closing a mortgage, turns the pair out of 
their cottage. The story tells how they 
found lodgings in an Old Ladies’ Home, 
lost them, and then found them again. 

Miss Forsslund has sacrificed much in 
‘tthe narrative, but always the right 
‘things. There is no more plot than in 
‘the lives of old people; what little there 
is ambles along from adventure to ad- 
venture, a highly respectable, profound- 
‘ly trivial picaresque. Crises turn about 
‘old armchairs, a canister of tobacco, 
‘and an oyster stew. The jests are hoary 
and unadorned. But with all this there 
is imported an exquisite honesty finer 
than mere realism. 





The Butler’s Story. By Arthur Train. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This is an interesting contribution to 

‘sociological fiction from the point of 

view of the servant. It must be taken 

‘into consideration, however, that the 

butler is English, and consequently born 

and bred to a sense of the divine origin 


-of class that is usually absent in Amer- 





ica. He is a Yellowplush up to date, 
more strenuous, more serious-minded, 
more given to moralizing in the inter- 
vals of melodrama. The book is essen- 
tially journalism, and flatters the read- 
er with a sense of astuteness by allow- 
ing him to recognize through thin dis- 
guises divers sensations of the day, from 
the latest exposure of graft to the inno 
cent pranks of the inexhaustible author 
of “The Metropolis.” 


William Lyon Mackenzie. By Charles 
Lindsey. Toronto: Morang & Co. 
The important series of historical bi- 

ographies, The Makers of Canada, is 

brought to a conclusion by this life of 

William Lyon Mackenzie, political re- 

former and leader of the Upper Canad- 

ian rebellion of 1837. The original in- 
tention was that Dr. W. D. LeSueur of 

Ottawa, one of the editors of the series, 

was to have contributed the volume on 

Mackenzie. Dr. LeSueur prepared the 

biography, but through some unfortu- 

nate differences of opinion between au- 
thor and publisher as to the character 
of the work—the merits of which need 
not be gone into here—Dr. LeSueur’s 
book was withdrawn, and another sub- 
stituted. Failing Dr. LeSueur’s biog- 
raphy, which, in such scholarly hands, 
could not have been anything but in- 
forming, it is fortunate that the pub- 
lisher had available another life of 

Mackenzie of more than ordinary merit. 

Charles Lindsey’s “Life and Times of 

William Lyon Mackenzie” was first pub- 

lished as long ago as 1862, and was 

found to be so full and impartial that 
it has remained to the present day the 
only published life of the great Canad- 
ian. Mr. Lindsey, who died a few 
months ago at an advanced age, enjoy- 
ed exceptional opportunities for acquir- 
ing the essential material for an ac- 
count of Mackenzie. He had not only 
at command a mass of documentary ma- 
terial left by Mackenzie, bearing upon 
his career in politics and journal- 
ism, and on the history of the re 
bellion, but lLindsey’s personal rela- 
tions with Mackenzie had been excep- 
tionally intimate. Politically, the two 
men were wide apart; yet the biograph- 
er handled his subject so judiciously 
that even in 1862, when the bitterness 
of party spirit had not yet been softened 
by a broader national outlook, the book 
commended itself to men of all political 
views. For the present series, Charles 

Lindsey’s work has been carefully edit- 

ed by his son, G. G. S. Lindsey of To- 

ronto, who has condensed it and added 

a good deal of new material drawn from 

family documents. In an introductory 

chapter he has embodied a clear and 
well-balanced review of the stormy pe- 
riod in which Mackenzie’s energetic per- 
sonality filled so large a place. Here 
Mr. Lindsey has made effective use of 
Durham’s “Report on Canadian Affairs,” 





which furnishes striking testimony as 
to the intolerable conditions preceding 
the rebellion of 1837. 

Mackenzie was born in Dundee, Scot- 
land, in 1795. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to make a living in his na- 
tive land, he sailed for Canada in 1820. 
After his arrival he was engaged for a 
time in business, but his impetuous tem- 
perament would not long brook the réle 
of a mere onlooker. Upper Canada was 
seething with unrest, and, in 1824, 
Mackenzie threw himself into the fight 
for responsible government, almost im- 
mediately taking a leading part among 
the reformers. He established the Co- 
lonial Advocate at Queenstown, moving 
it the following year to York (now To- 
ronto), and vehemently attacked the 
Family Compact and the abuses of pow- 
er for which he held that select group 
of Tories responsible. Elected to the 
Legislature in 1828, he became the vir- 
tual leader of the reform party there, as 
well as throughout the province. Of the 
circumstances attending his repeated ex- 
pulsions from the Legislature by the 
dominant party, and the obstinacy with 
which his constituents sent him back 
with increased majorities; his mission 
to England; the events leading up to 
the rebellion, and the rebellion itself; 
his exile in the United States, and his 
relations there with Presidents Van 
Buren and Polk, with Horace Greeley, 
and others; his return to Canada in 
1850 and election to the Legislature the 
following year; his retirement from 
politics and later years—of all these 
matters a very full, impartial, and thor- 
oughly interesting account is given. Few 
thoughtful Canadians nowadays will be 
found to condemn Mackenzie unreserv- 
edly, in face of all the facts, even in his 
final resort to armed rebellion. The 
principles for which he contended, for 
which he fought and suffered, are those 
which to-day form the very foundation- 
stones of the great commonwealths of 
Canada and Australia, and will be em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the com- 
ing commonwealth of South Africa. 
They are generally accepted by all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 








Side Lights on Chinese Life. By the 
Rev. J. Macgowan; with 12 illustra- 
tions in color by Montague Smith and 
34 other illustrations. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75 net. 

Every-Day Japan. By Arthur Lloyd; 
with 8 plates in color and 96 repro 
ductions from photographs. New 
York: Cassell & Co. $4 net. 
Notwithstanding striking contrasts 

which appear upon the surface, the Chi- 

nese and the Japanese are regarded by 
many persons as substantially one peo- 
ple, or, if not one, still as closely relat- 
ed and to be put in the same class, With 
other persons the question of the su- 
periority of the one race or the other 
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is a topic of unending dispute. To all 
who are interested in such questions we 
can commend these two volumes. They 
are careful, unprejudiced studies by 
men who have lived long in the lands 
they describe and who are competent 
scholars, knowing not only the vernac- 
ular, but also the literature and history 
and religion of the people. 

There is a difference in attitude, it is 
true, for Mr. Macgowan stands upon the 
outside of the life which he describes, 
and Mr. Lloyd identifies himself with 
the Japanese. To the first the Chinese 
remain a mystery: 





The Chinaman’s mind is a profound and 
inexplicable puzzle that many have vainly 
endeavored to solve. Any one who 
has ever studied the Chinese character 
must have come to the conclusion that the 
instincts and aims of the people of the Chi- 
nese Empire are distinctly the reverse of 
those that exist in the minds of the men of 
the west (p. 1, 2). 


For example, the Chinaman never 
dreams of being straightforward, as “a 
straight line is something which His 
mind recoils from” and “he prefers an 
oblique and winding path.” With this 
as thesis, the author proceeds; but as 
he writes he disproves it; for, after all, 
the differences which separate China- 
man and Englishman are neither insur- 
mountable nor impenetrable, but are 
the outcome of differing traditions and 
differing environments. Mr. Macgowan 
succeeds in making us understand his 
Chinamen very well, for he sees that 
“one secret of the extraordinary power 
that the Chinese undoubtedly have is 
the very large amount of genuine hu- 
man nature with which as a race they 
are endowed.” This is a much better 
proposition with which to start, and it 
really dominates the book. The China- 
man, to make a composite photograph, 
has humor, delights in wit and in jokes, 
enjoys life, is usually full of kindness 
and sympathy and exercises these qual- 
ities in such a genial way that our 
hearts go out to him. Yet at times, 
when passion gets the better of him, he 
may be hideously cruel. Perhaps this 
trait is connected with the fact that he 
lacks nerves, and himself endures pain, 
labor, discomfort with a disregard which 
can be accounted for only on the sup- 
position that he does not suffer as Euro- 
peans suffer. He has a rare tenacity 
which holds him fast to his purpose, 
let what will intervene. He has a 
strength of physique which make this 
possible, and he is sober, measured, and 
never in a hurry. This dogged inflexi- 
bility, indeed, acts to his hurt, for it 
represses originality and recoils from 
innovations. Hence there is an appal- 
ling monotony—houses, furniture, dec- 
orations, implements, clothes, litera- 
ture, everywhere and always upon the 
same plan, so that one Chinese city 
may stand as representative of all. Thus 
it is that, in spite of present efforts pro- 











gressive ideas will be very slow in pene- 
trating the length and breadth of the 
nation, though the result is certain in 
the end. As a workman, the Chinaman 
is neither efficient nor thorough; as a 
farmer he is second to none in skill; as 
a merchant he is to be wholly trusted 
in certain dealings and wholly to be 
doubted in others; as an official he is 
altogether to be avoided and condemned. 
He is credulous in some things and a 
skeptic in others. In short, he is a 
very human being akin to us all. 

With Mr. Lloyd we enter upon a dif- 
ferent world. He finds nothing essential- 
ly strange or mysterious in the Japa- 
nese, though they are a bit reticent and 
self-contained; but this is “possibly a 
result of heredity, derived from the 
bitter experiences of the past,” that is, 
of the feudal times when quick punish- 
(ment sometimes preceded examination. 
In China all towns are alike; in Japan, 
they differ as English or American 
towns differ. Over against the Chinese 
dislike of change is the Japanese read- 
iness to adopt whatever is good, whe- 
ther old or new, native or foreign. 
Without dwelling on Mr. Lloyd’s book, 
we may summarize his characterization 
of the Japanese. They are frugal, in- 
dustrious, practical, generous, high spir- 
ited, kind to all with whom they come 
in contact, religious (though this relig- 
ion is hazy), brave, enduring. But ad- 
jectives are misplaced when applied to 
any mass of humanity, and the “Japa- 
nese cannot be put in a class by them- 
selves, they are just ‘average human’; 
they have their vices as well as their 
virtues, their shortcomings as well as 
their excellences.” 

With that judgment we may end, cer- 
tain that it expresses the truth of the 
Chinese as well. As we cannot indict a 
whole people, neither can we praise it; 
and as we come to know any race, the 
disposition to judge the whole disap- 
pears and the individual takes his true 
place. We learn that the differences 
which seem so great to untrained eyes 
are far less important than is the funda- 
mental unity which makes all races one. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By Robert William Rogers. Pp. xiv 
+235. New York: Eaton & Mains. $2. 
This volume, made up of five lectures 

delivered at Harvard University, is easy 

reading and gives, on the whole, a good 
cursory view of the subject, such as the 
ordinary intelligent student, not a tech- 
nical scholar, can grasp. The lectures 
do not profess to contain any new ma- 
terial, the result of special research or 

discovery; but Professor Rogers is a 

competent Assyriologist, well versed in 

the literature of the subject, so that in 
general he presents the conclusions 
from the latest investigations. 

The opening lecture, “The Recovery of 

a Lost Religion,” is little more than a 





condensation of the first part of the first 
volume of the author's own “History of 
Babylonia and Assyria.” The title of 
this lecture is rather misleading and 
the chapter itself scarcely a legitimate 
part of a volume on religion, being an 
historical account of excavations and 
explorations. Another point open to 
criticism is the illustrations, some twen- 
ty-six in all. Most of them are repre- 
sentations of Assyrian tablets, seven of 
the Creation and four of the Deluge. 
The ordinary object of photographic re- 
productions of tablets is to put the orig- 
inal text before the reader. But from 
the reproductions in this volume the 
text could scarcely be made out, nor 
could the readers for whom such a work 
is intended read the text, even if it 
were legible. One or two pictures would 
have been enough to enable the reader 
to see what an Assyrian tablet is like, 
and the author could have used the 
space thus gained to print valuable il- 
lustrations of another sort—statues, bas 
reliefs, monuments, seal cylinders, and 
the like—showing the gods and demons 
and the religious and magical acts and 
practices of Babylonians and Assyrians. 
On this, the archelogical side of his 
theme, the author seems to be weak. 

Among other illustrations (p. 91) are 
three tablets containing the name 
Yahawe (spelled elsewhere “Yahveh,” an 
inexcusable combination of German and 
English). According to Professor Rog- 
ers’s transliteration, the form of the 
sacred name known to us in the He- 
brew Masoretic text was actually discov- 
ered on Babylonian tablets of 2000 B. c. 
(Iaa’ve, or Iave). Should not the name, 
however, rather be read Jau or Iaum, as, 
in fact, it appears according to Rogers’s 
transliteration on the third tablet? Re 
cent discoveries of Aramaic Jewish doc- 
uments in Egypt and of Hebrew in- 
scribed bowls at Gezer and Jericho 
would seem to show that Yahu (Yhw, 
a trigram, not Yahweh, atetragram, was 
the name of the divinity in actual use 
among the Hebrews until and after the 
Captivity. This is also the form in 
which the name occurs in composition 
in proper names, even in the Masoretic 
Hebrew text. The form Yahweh, or 
Yahaweh, seems to be a special differ- 
entiation adopted later, possibly to pre- 
vent confusion of the God of Israe] with 
the Yahu, or Yahw, of other kindred 
people. 

Professor Rogers lays great emphasis 
on the similarity and relation of Jew- 
ish religion, .Jewish myths, Jewish 
psalmody, and much more to the Baby- 
lonian, but at the same time warns the 
reader against the mistake which De- 
litzsch and his school have made in fail- 
ing to note the still more important dif- 
ferences between the religious ideas and 
practices of Israel and those of Baby- 
lonia. In fact, the author’s reiteration 
of the monotheistic, spiritual, and lofty 
character of Hebrew thought in contrast 
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to the polytheism, materialism, and su- 
perstition of the Babylonian religion be- 
comes almost tedious. In dealing with 
the relation of Hebrew psalmody to the 
old Babylonian psalms and hymns, he 
enters what we think is a just protest 
against the present tendency of Old Tes- 
tament critics to bring down all Hebrew 
literature, and especially the psalm lit- 
erature, to a very late date. In this re- 
spect, as in others, the book is one of 
much interest for the student of the Old 
Testament as well as for the student of 
the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian re- 
ligion as such. 








Science. 





Fish Stories: Alleged and Experienced, 
with a Little History, Natural and 
Unnatural. By Charles Frederick 
Holder and David Starr Jordan. II- 
lustrated. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.75 net. 

With Rifle in Five Continents. By Paul 
Niedieck; translated from the Ger- 
man by H. B. Stanwell. With 32 full- 
page photographic plates, and 174 il- 
lustrations in the text. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5 net. 


The American Nature Series provides, 
in its fifth branch, for “Diversions from 
Nature.” It is under this neading that 
the volume of “Fish Stories,” by Mr. 
Holder and President Jordan falls. As 
a document in the controversy precipi- 
tated a few years ago by John Bur- 
roughs, its main importance lies in its 
demonstration that a genuine scientific 
equipment does not of itself disqualify 
one for successful nature-writing, and 
that even when the exigencies of a 
good yarn demand that truth be thrown 
to the winds, the schoo! children of the 
rising generation need not be fatally 
led astray, as the manner of some is. 
The reader who would distinguish the 
work of the individual authors is re- 
spectfully referred, in the preface, to 
“the well-known rules of the Higher 
Criticism.””’ We shall not stop to solve 
the problem in detail, but wherever the 
reader sees anything like “the big dor- 
sal sail-like fin of the sword-fish, gleam- 
ing, rippling in the sunlight like some 
gorgeous fabric set with turquoise, sap- 
phire, and tourmaline,” the hue of Mr. 
Holder’s ink is evident. The attack on 
the “new school” nature writer which 
underlies the whole volume is in gen- 
eral impersonal, but in one chapter, 
“The Unnatural History of the Sea,” the 
lance is hurled savagely at a definite 
object, “The Haunters of the Silences,” 
by Charles G. D. Roberts. When the 
squid, with its tiny mouth, is made to 
swallow basking sharks, sawfish and 
swordfish for the delectation of children 
who are left to suppose iuat they are 
acquiring genuine facts of natura his- 





tory, Dr. Jordan (we cannot stop to 
explain the rule of Higher Criticism 
which guides us in the attribution), 
thinks it high time for a vigorous pro- 
test. As an antidote to such tales, he 
closes the chapter with Holman Day's 
poetical tale of “The Shag-eyed Shark.” 
But even Homer nods. Many an inno- 
cent reader of this very volume will lay 
it down under the impression that a St. 
Lawrence muskallunge may weign two 
pounds and three-quarters betore it has 
yet reached the length of twelve inches, 
in which case, it would be a “diversion 
from nature’ somewhat suggestive of 
the obnoxious squid, after its dinner of 
basking sharks and swordfish. As a 
whole, however, the book is admira- 
bly done. It is interesting in every part, 
it teems with scientific fact clearly 
stated, and its facts and fictions do not 
overlap in that hazy borderland which 
marks the work of writers who try to 
elucidate nature with the equipment 
merely of the sensational journalist. 


Mr. Niedieck’s volume, recording the 
experiences of seven years of rifle shoot- 
ing in most of the big game regions of 
the earth, naturally grows a little mo- 
notonous to any reader who is not an 
enthusiast. In his numerous accounts of 
absolute misses, and of wounded ani- 
mals allowed to escape, one finds ample 
warrant for accepting the positive side 
of his story at its face value. He ex- 
pressly disclaims any credit for scien- 
ufic discovery, though the Berlin Zo- 
ological Museum seems to have profited 
to some extent from his collection of 
trophies, at least in his Alaskan hunt- 
ing, where some sort of scientific cre- 
dentials are necessary before trophies 
are allowed to be removed from the ter- 
ritory. It makes the intelligent reader 
a little restless to be solemnly inform- 
ed that the sinking of a hippopotamus, 
after it is shot in the water, “is ac- 
counted for by the fact that his specific 
gravity is greater than the weight of 
the water he displaces.” Mr. Niedieck 
follows his bent with no apparent re- 
gard for expense. We sometimes find a 
score or two of natives in his employ 
in various capacities, and for a trip up 
the White Nile he charters two sail- 
boats, one of them carrying eight camels 
and two donkeys. The cheap and easily 
managed African and asiatic native as- 
sistant, however, left him in no mood 
to appreciate the virtues of such help 
as he was forced to rely upon in Alaska. 
The idea of equality, brought in under 
the rule of the United States, he thinks, 
has ruined the Indian. The Russian did 
better, who used the knout, and where 
the knout failed converted the Indian to 
his faith and made him obedient by pic- 
turing to him the terrors of hell. But 
now “it has actuaily come to this, that 
in this country no one speaks of a gen- 
tleman—only of a man.” One Indian, 
bearing the suggestive name of Dennis, 





“definitely disputed my right,” he tells 
us, “to find fault with any of his work 
or give him any orders whatever. And 
these are utterly uncivilized creatures, 
who can neither read nor write nor 
speak good English, and yet think them- 
selves our equals because they wear col- 
lars and ties and cowboy hats which 
cost twenty-four shillings, and, what is 
more, are paid sixteen shillings a day, 
with food provided!’”’ This flagrant case 
was in British territory, and he thanks 
heaven that such a state of affairs is 
wholly unknown in other British colo- 
nies. “Canada, however, has been great- 
ly influenced and spoilt by its close 
proximity to the United States. 

There are only masters here, no ser- 
vants.”” The photographic illustration of 
the book is in the main excellent and 
in solid valu2 we are disposed to place 
it well above the text. 





Coming almost at the same time with the 
announcement of Lieut. Shackelton’s 
achievement in the Antarctic Circle, the 
publication (by Georg Reimer, Berlin) of 
“Die Russische Polarfahrt der Sarja,” 
made in 1900-1902 under the leadership of 
Baron Eduard von Toll, is of special in- 
terest. The story is put together by the 
Baroness Emmy von Toll, from the diary of 
the intrepid explorer recovered after his 
death. The more or less wissenschaftlich 
text is brightened up with maps and fifty 
or more good illustrations from photo- 
graphs. The narrative is eminently human, 
with the record of intense physical and 
mental suffering incidental to such a com- 
bat with the elements and such a protract- 
ed separation from home and friends. Ba- 
ron von Toll first went to the Arctic in the 
expedition of 1885-87 directed by Dr. A. von 
Bunge; and in 1893 and 1899 explored for 
himself the New Siberian Island. The con- 
cluding chapters of the work sum up the 
considerable accomplishments of Von Toll, 
especially in the flelds of geology and bot- 
any, and indicate that a mass of valuable 
material] for several departments of science 
awaits working up at St. Petersburg. There 
are interesting references to De Long and 
Melville, and their work at Bennett Isl- 
and, but it is odd that the details of the 
Baron’s death are not given. 


Dr. W. S. Bruce of the Scottish Oceazo- 
graphical Laboratory has organized another 
Antarctic expedition, to leave England in 
1911. The expedition is to be supplementary 
to the work of the Scottish National Ant- 
arctic and other recent Antarctic explora- 
tions, and the plans include extensive 
oceanographical working in the South At- 
lantic Ocean and in the Weddell and Biscoe 
Seas, between 40 degrees and 75 degrees 
south latitude, the mapping of the coast line 
of Antarctica to the east and west of Coat’s 
Land, and an investigation of the interior 
of Antarctica. It is proposed to have a ship 
of 250 or 300 tons register, carrying about 
thirty-six men, including six scientists, The 
vessel is to be provided with all the most 
modern equipment for work in depths ex- 
ceeding 3,000 fathoms, and several motor- 
sledges, light and easy to handle, as well 
as ponies and dogs, will. be taken. Dr. 
Bruce, after setting up a winter station at 
or near Coat’s Land, will dismiss the ship, 
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which, after landing stores and equipment 
for three years, and reficting at Cape Town, 
will proceed to New Zealand. The follow- 
ing season she will go on to McMurdo Bay 
or King Edward Land, in order to lay out 
caches and await the arrival of Dr. Bruce, 
who intends to attempt to cross the Ant- 
arctic Continent from Coat’s Land to Mc- 
Murdo Bay. or possibly King Edward Land. 
The programme includes a circum- Polar 
bathymetrical survey in high southern lat- 


itudes. 


Drama. 





THE PARIS THEATRE. 
Paris, April 3. 


A few of the many plays which have 
appeared on the Paris stage during the 
winter deserve notice abroad, whether 
for the scandal of them or for literary 
merit. “Le Foyer,” by Octave Mirbeau 
in collaboration with Thadée Natanson, 
unites both titles to attention in a high 
degree. Legal proceedings were needed 
to make the Comédie Francaise, where 
it had been incautiously accepted, final- 
ly resolve to produce it. The police had 
to intervene to keep order at the first 
representations; and {ts subsequent tour 
through the chief provincial cities has 
been accompanied by the same succés de 
scandale. From the beginning of his 
career, Octave Mirbeau has used his 
very perfect style to flagellate his lit- 
erary masters and all who stand with 
them. He must have been unhappy 
at his highly respectable school, with 
its religious and conservative traditions 
When it is not the clergy, it is bourgeois 
charity or business success, or, in gen- 
eral, everything that is looked up to in 
the respectable world, which he flays 
with the knotted, nail-studded whiplash 
of his language. His present hypocrite 
uses his wife, uses the orphan asylum 
over whose committee he presides, only to 
extort money for his own vicious pleas- 
ures. Of course, the hypocrite is Chris- 
tian and Clerical; but these two quali- 
ties so little recommend a man publicly 
in France of to-day that the play seems 
an anachronism. Yet its production has 
been somehow followed by exaggerated, 
perhaps fabricated, scandals in real life 
concerning the treatment of children in 
two Conservative institutions—La Met- 
traie, where, in accordance with French 
traditions of parental authority, rich 
people have placed children refractory 
to ordinary and more humane schooling, 
with the countenance of precisely those 
Senators and Moral Academicians who 
have done most for the preservation of 
youth, rich or poor; and Orgeville for 
vicious,’ degenerate, and abnormal chil- 
dren, whom only prisons would other- 
wise receive, a colony founded by a 
Paris judge in memory of his father, 
whom the Commune shot among its 
hostages. The play, the prosecutions, 
and the press comments on both give 
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the measure of the hatred against the 
Old France in the New. 

Emile Fabre is another Aristophanes 
in French Athens; but his sombre sa- 
tire, without being Clerical or Christian, 
has for its object those who “arrive” in 
the new order—“Les Vainqueurs,” a play 
aided by the distinguished talent of the 
actor Gémier at the Théatre Antoine. 
It follows the line of attack of his four 
previous pieces: Money is the root of all 
evil among men and women of to-day. 
His hero, a sorry one, has succeeded in 
all his combinations and is a member of 
Parliament on the point of becceming 
Minister, the goal of public life in 
France. Suddenly he is confronted by 
a shady money transaction of the past, 
in which, after all, he had played a part 
only half-consciously; and he averts 
ruin by sacrificing his wife, only to see 
his son die as the consequence when 
victory issues from his dishonor. 
Though not so strongly written, it is a 
more powerful play than Mirbeau’s; 
and, without having had the aid of 
scandal for present success, it is likely 
to be more enduring in dramatic litera- 
ture, 

Two other of the great plays of the 
season are tinged with this acrid pessi- 
mism. “Connais-toi!” by Paul Hervieu, 
has all the qualities which brought this 
author into the Academy. Concentration 
of plot and doing away with ail useless 
complication or talk, clearness of 
speech, and tense dialogue, all strike 
home the lesson which the hero learns 
—“Know thyself!” That is, when you 
set out to make others condone their 
sister’s fault, you may find on the way 
many such sisters of your own (particu- 
larly on the French stage). “Le Scan- 
dale,” by Henry Bataille is one of the 
most effective pieces of the season and 
perhaps the best written from the point 
of view of literature—and it is one of 
the most disagreeable. At the fashion- 
able watering place of Luchon in the 
Pyrenees, a young wife, not evii, sim- 
ply feather-headed, being left alone by 
her husband, manages to compromise 
herself heedlessly with one of those 
high-flying adventurers who infest such 
places everywhere on the Continent; and 
the play unrolls the successive epochs 
of his blackmailing and the attempt of 
forgiving husband and wife to stand up 
against the “scandal” of their provin- 
cial town. Henry Bataille, in poetry and 
prose, has won recognition as one of 
the writers who promises most for the 
future. He is not yet forty—is it al- 
ready too late for him to escape the 
obsession of sex? 

“La Furie” of Jules Bois also entered 
the Théatre Francais by the door of a 
lawsuit, but it turned on a mere ques- 
tion of contract. Costumes and devora- 
tions are imitated from the finds in the 
recent excavations of Crete; and the 
play is written, with infinite pains, in 
classical French verse. Yet it has neith- 





er the repose of Greek tragedy, nor the 
simplified unity of classic French pupils. 
Hercules is a citizen come home to teach 
wife and friends Pacifism and Free 
Thought. He finds war, within and with- 
out, and his wife not unwillingly in 
possession of the tyrant, whom he in- 
continently strangles; whereupou the 
fatal Egyptian woman hynotizes him 
and he slays wife and children. Eurip- 
ides was doubtless an anti-Clerical, and 
Seneca would not have faltered at sci- 
ence; but the Hercules Furens of each 
of them would have found himself 
equally a stranger to this modern com- 
posite photograph. 

“La Route d’émeraude” is also a play 
in poetry, with the gay, sounding verse 
to which we apply other sense adjec- 
tives like colored and warm and which 
we expect from Jean Richepin. Only 
the form is his; the matter is from the 
romance of Eugene Demolder, one of 
the chiefs of that Belgian literature 
which is now beginning to burst its lo- 
cal bounds. With many a Flemish de- 
tail, painters and models, gypsies and 
sea-captains, the hero wanders afar from 
his father’s mill; but he is led back by 
a murder on his own part and a missed 
musket-shot intended to kill him on the 
part of another—and the gypsy model 
goes sailing away to Spain. It is the 
life which Richepin loved and which 
blocked his way to the Academy so 
long; and it has inspired him with the 
verse which won him his election at the 
same time as the appearance of this 
glorious, adventuresome play. ‘“Beethov- 
en” at the Odéon is a new kind of verse 
play by an almost new man, René Fau- 
chois. It takes up the whole love life of 
the composer, who put at the head of 
one of his sonatas—Durch Leiden 
Freude. The succession of heartbreaks 
—through grief to joy—allows an or- 
chestra to interlude the piece pleasantly 
with choice fragments of the hero’s mu- 
sic. Naturally, the verse is not so good 
as Richepin’s nor even as that of Jules 
Bois. 

After all this serious or strenuous 
drama, it is a pleasure to wind up with 
pure light comedy—as pure as Frencn 
comedy has been of late years, and ad- 
mirably light, leaving the hearer with- 
out that bad taste in the mouth which 
so mixes sense metaphors with the crit- 
ics. “L’Ane de Buridan” of Robert de 
Flers and Gaston de Caillavet, easily 
the day’s masters of unalloyed humor, 
places the hero undecided between 
two charmers, like the scholastic ass, 
dying between equally attractive food 
and drink; an innocent girl decides him. 

S. D. 





The latest contribution to the Shake- 
speare-Bacon controversy is from the pen 
of Mark Twain: “Is Shakespeare Dead? 
From My Autobiography” (Harper & Bros.). 
The subtitle is fairly descriptive; for the 
volume contains considerable passages of 
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autobiography which are not vital to the 
argument, but which are sometimes rather 
amusing. The humor, however, it must be 
confessed, is occasionally somewhat forced. 
Otherwise the case for Bacon is presented 
clearly and forcibly. The main points are, 
of course, familiar; very little is actually 
known of Shakespeare’s life, and that lit- 
tle does not show him as a great writer. 
The extraordinary acquaintance with the 
law displayed in his dramas can hardly be 
explained, while Bacon was a distinguish- 
ed lawyer, to whom exact knowledge of le- 
gal terms was almost second nature. These 
points are elaborated with considerable 
ingenuity; but even then the book is 
rather insubstantial—a pamphlet expand- 
ed by means of large type and thick paper. 

A notable contribution to the rapidly- 
growing Menander literature inspired by 
the recent discovery of extensive remains 
of four plays is the article “The Iambic 
Trimeter in Menander,” by Prof. John Wil- 
liams White of Harvard in the April num- 
ber of Classical Philology. The laws which 
Menander observed in the construction of 
this verse are deduced from statistical ex- 
hibits of the facts furnished by the un- 
broken verses of the new text, and are dis- 
cussed with the lucidity which character- 
izes the work of this scholar. Practically 
all the rhythmical vices which Menander 
is shown to have avoided are grimly illus- 
trated by attempts upon the broken lines 
perpetrated by his modern restorers, to 
whom this study will bring welcome, if 
often humiliating, enlightenment. 


Musie. 


WHY CONCERTS DO NOT PAY. 
Rosenthal’s advice to another pianist 
who complained that he was in need of 
money, “Give fewer concerts,” sounds 
funny, but it also.epitomizes the plain 
truth that too many concerts are given, 
at least in our large cities. A few ar- 
tists, like Paderewski, Wiillner, Sem- 
brich, Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Gad- 
ski, can give recitals here and make 
money; but most of the others are still 
dependent on the support of piano man- 
ufacturers, and women’s clubs. In the 
metropolis, recitals are given chiefly for 
the press notices, which, after being 
judiciously pruned, are reprinted in cir- 
culars. These circulars are necessary 
for success in the provinces; so, at least. 
the singers and players are informed by 
their managers. Thus concerts are 
multiplied, and the supply far exceeds 
the demand. While there are some con- 
cert-goers who avoid the opera houses, 
the vast majority of amusement-seekers 
prefer the opera, and the greater the 
number of operatic performances, the 
more the concert halls are depleteu. 
During the season just closing, no fewer 
than 259 representations were given at 
our opera houses; is it a wonder that 
the concert virtuosi from abroad are 
beginning to look on New York as no 
longer belonging to the “dollar-land’’? 
It is a curious situation; the opera sing- 





ers get rich here, the concert-givers 
poor. 

Yet conditions are by no means so 
hopeless as they would seem. The neg- 
lect of concerts by the public is, in fact, 
largely a result of the attitude of the 
concert-givers toward the public. At the 
opera houses, the managers offer what 
people want to hear. In concert halls, 
audiences—if there are any—have to 
submit to what the singers and players 
themselves like, or what they think the 
public ought to like. Now, what the 
public does like more than anything else 
in music, is melody, and this is usually 
withheld aitogether, or served in 
homeopathic doses, unless a composer 
happens to be in special favor with the 
conductors, like Beethoven or Tchaikov- 
sky. There is Dvorak, for instance, a 
composer who bubbles over with lovely 
melody and piquant rhythms, and whose 
orchestral coloring is far more beauti- 
ful than that of Richard Strauss; yet, 
of his many truly popular works we 
never hear any except the “New World” 
Symphony. Rubinstein’s music is always 
loudly applauded when the conductors, 
once in a long while, condescend to 
produce any of it. Grieg never fails to 
arouse enthusiasm, but to judge by our 
programmes one would think he had 
never written anything but his first 
“Peer Gynt” suite. These men are melo- 
dists par excellence, hence, they are 
tabooed; tabooed, also, are the melod- 
ious rhapsodies of Liszt which, at the 
end of a concert, would stir up the hear- 
ers and make them eager to come again. 


In place of such melodious music, 
what do the orchestral conductors pro- 
duce? The polyphonic puzzles and meg- 
atherian ‘“tone-poems” of Richard 
Strauss, Max Reger, and their imita- 
tors, and the misty productions of De- 
bussy, with their elusive tone “wraiths” 
from which melody is deliberately ex- 
cluded. It is great fun to conduct and 
play such things—they show how skill- 
ed the performers are—hence, they are 
conducted and played all the time. Fer- 
dinand Scherber, writing in the Neue 
Musikzeitung, speaks as if there were 
a regular conspiracy between contem- 
porary composers and critics to banish 
from the concert stage everything that 
is easily understood and melodious. Mod- 
ern music, he declares, has become a 
“sport” for professionals, a thing to 
interest only a small minority. It has 
driven to the variety shows thousands 
who would have gone to the concert 
halls, had their appetite for melody been 
gratified. 

If a list were made of the pieces play- 
ed by pianists in public, it would prob- 
ably not exceed one hundred, and most 
of these are of two kinds, being either 
sonatas which the pianists think the 
public ought to be educated up to, or 
show pieces calculated to display their 
own digital dexterity. With the excep- 





tion of a few dozen pieces by Chopin 
and Schumann, it is seldom that the 
piayers put on their programmes what 
might be calleu the heart music of a 
composer. How stupidly indifferent 
the professional pianists are to the 
wishes of the people was shown at 
the time when funds were being col- 
lected for poor Edward MacDowell on 
nis sickbed. In all musical circles, 
throughout the United States, he was 
being talked about, and everybody was 
eager to hear specimens of his music; 
yet what happened? Of the foreign pian- 
ists, who come over here so eager to 
make money, Harold Bauer was the only 
one who paid heed to this natural curi- 
osity; he played the “Eroica” sonata; 
beside him there was only Miss Augusta 
Cottlow. As soon as it became known 
that she made a specialty of MacDow- 
ell’s music, she received requests for re- 
citals from all over the country, and 
she owes her national fame to-day 
largely to her having thus played what 
the people—the best people—wanted to 
hear. 

The givers of song recitals are even 
worse than the pianists. Their pro 
grammes in general bear out Maurice 
Renaud’s assertion that “musicians 
do not love masterworks.” One won- 
ders, in looking at the average pro- 
gramme, what could have induced its 
maker to bring together such a hodge- 
podge of mediocrity and inanity. But 
the explanation is very simple. Vocal- 
ists seldom consider the intrinsic merit 
of a song; they seek something which 
is easy to sing and which brings out 
the most telling qualities of their 
own voices. Their one idea is to im- 
press the public with their own wonder- 
ful accomplishments; it never occurs to 
them that the Lind of people who are 
likely to attend a song recital would be 
infinitely more impressed by the genius 
of Goethe and Schubert, or Heine and 
Franz, as united in a song, than by 
their own vocal feats. They have 
now had an opportunity to realize that 
this is true, as shown by Dr. Wiillner. 
He, thank Heaven, had no voice to 
show off. He simply saturated himself 
with the great poems and the immor- 
tal music set to them, and he aroused a 
frenzy of enthusiasm. He came to give 
a score of concerts and gave four-score. 
His concerts paid; he will take back 
with him a small fortune. 





“Mozart: Sein Leben und Schaffen,” by 
Dr. Karl Storck (Stuttgart: Greiner & 
Pfeiffer), is a fairly successful effort to fur- 
nish the general reader with an analysis 
of the personal character and of the art of 
Mozart. The writer finds in the personal- 
ity of the master the key to his music, and 
the book is accordingly a close psychologi- 
cal study. Storck, who is also the editor 
of the letters of Mozart, of Beethoven, and 
of Schumann, has probably done his best 
work in this new, attractive, and exhaustive 
work. , 
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Art. 


Storia dell Arte Italiana. Da Adolfo 
Venturi. Vol. VI: La Scultura del 
Quattrocento. Pp. lii+1180; 781 half- 
tone cuts. Milan: Hoepli. 30 lire. 


In previous notices of Professor Ven- 
turi’s stupendous history, we have found 
that its qualities and defects lay in a 
peculiar and interesting attitude of the 
author. He follows well-travelled roads 
in the spirit of a pioneer. Where one 
expects the geographer, one finds the 
explorer. He undertakes his gigantic 
task light-heartedly as a constant adven- 
ture, and so throughout he retains his 
enthusiasm. He is, moreover, an ex- 
plorer of taste, and if in his capacity as 
sentimental traveller he at times exag- 
gerates the interest of his discoveries, 
that, too, is thoroughly in character. 
That he should often discover what has 
already been charted, that he should 
judge too quickly and positively is also 
inevitable under the circumstances. Sol- 
vitur eundo is a shade too much his en- 
sign. Every page of the present volume 
testifies to alert and genial investiga- 
tion, but one suspects that he prints 
about as quickly as he writes. On page 
662, for example, the Riario tomb in 
Santi Apostoli, Rome, is by an anony- 
mous imitator of Mino; by page 950 it 
has become, rightly, we think, a fine 
work by Andrea Bregno. Such revisions 
are better made before printing begins. 
We hasten to add that a _ procedure 
which in the volumes on painting is 
often trying is acceptable in the present 
volume. Italian sculpture has never 
had a Cavalcaselle or a Morelli. Since 
Cicognara, more than a century ago, 
there has been no such comprehensive 
survey. We are more inclined, there- 
fore, to be grateful for what is afforded 
us than to dwell upon defects. Schol- 
ars will find in this volume a constant 
source of suggestion and contention, and 
they will know how to use it with the 
necessary reserves. The general reader 
needs a word of caution, perhaps, that 
this big tome looks more authoritative 
than it is. 

That Professor Venturi should not 
know the few fine examples of Ital‘an 
sculpture in America is natural. He is 
also much inclined to regard as negligi- 
ble whatever he must take at second 
hand. Yet the museums of Boston and 
New York, and the Widener collection, 
Philadelphia—to mention only obvious 
examples—would have furnished him 
necessary items. In the same way, he 
is too prone to stigmatize as forgeries 
works which he knows only in photo- 
graphs. Sometimes one fears he goes 
on a calculus of probabilities in reject- 
ing terra-cottas outside of Italy. Who- 
ever declares all exiled Renaissance ter- 
ra-cottas in public and private galleries 
to be forgeries will err only in about 
one case in four. Is Professor Venturi 








content with this degree of accuracy? 

To discuss in detail so extensive a 
work is, of course, impossible in the lim- 
its of a review. We may, however, 
briefly note points that may specially 
interest both the student of art and 
the general reader. The life of Bertoldo 
is one of the best in the book, abound- 
ing in new material. Professor Ven- 
turi greatly overpraises that indus- 
trious Lombard craftsman, Gian An- 
tonio Amadeo. The triviality of Amadeo 
is so patent and so generally recognized 
that we need not argue it. Enough to 
say that his sculpture is that of a dec- 
orator, his architectonic sense nil, his 
decoration rather exuberant than fine. 
The invention of the lovely frieze of the 
Portinari Chapel, S, Eustorgio, Milan, 
seems absolutely beyond his powers. In 
its execution he may have had some 
part, as Professor Venturi surmises 
One must question also the attribution 
of the terra-cotta Pieta in S. Satiro, Mi- 
lan, to Amadeo. The usual attribu- 
tion to Caradosso is far more ac- 
ceptable, for the work is plainly that 
of a transitional sculptor imbued with 
the dawning ideals of the Golden Age. 
Andrea Bregno, dominant at Rome in 
Sixtus IV’s time; Giorgio da Sebenico, 
a vigorous Dalmatian sculptor in the 
Venetian tradition; Giovanni Dalmata 
—these are examples of interesting ar- 
tistic personalities now first brought 
within the popular ken. Even the fair- 
ly experienced student of Italian sculp- 
ture will find that to page over this 
bulky volume is the equivalent of many 
exploring trips. In such fireside trav- 
els, the range of which we have bare- 
ly suggested, Professor Venturi is al- 
ways the learned and genial, if at times 
erratic, guide. 





“Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting.” by William Bode (London: 
Duckworth), is among the more recent im- 
portations of the Scribners. It is a trans- 
lation of the second edition of “Rembrandt 
und seine Zeitgenossen.” The encyclopx- 
dic director of the Kaiserfriedrichsmuseum 
never appears to better advantage than 
when he writes on the painting of the 
Netherlands, and these essays on Rem- 
brandt, Hals, the Genre Painters, The 
Landscapists, Still Life men, Van Dyck, 
and Rubens are welcome in an English 
dress Since the collection is already 
standard, it leaves the critic rather little 
to say. One might find that undue em- 
phasis is laid upon Rembrandt’s realism 
and his phantasmagoric quality insufficient- 
ly brought out. Many will feel that the 
great superiority of Vermeer cf Delf, in 
his class, might have had fuller recogni- 
tion. On the other hand, many will find 
it dificult to accept Dr. Bode’s very high 
estimate of Wouvermans, With his many 
merits, the rather negative color and gen- 
eralized textures of this artist seem to 
relegate him to a lower place. On the very 
disputable matter of Cuyp, Dr. Bode has 
almost persuaded us to regard golden medi- 
ocrity as greatness. This essay and that 
»n Brouwer are perhaps the best in the 





collection, Certainly the keenest and most 
debatable portion of the book is the at- 
tempt to identify the early paintings of 
Van Dyck, particularly those which he ex- 
ecuted as Rubens’s assistant. In general 
Dr. Bode contrives to be true to humane 
criticism without being false to connois- 
seurship. The English version, by Mar- 
garet L. Clarke, is tolerable, but too often 
defective in idiom. “Sunday” repeatedly 
applied as an adjective to landscapes 
means, of course, “holiday” or “festal.” 
The following sentence illustrates certain 
not uncommon defects of judgment in the 
author and of style in his translator: 
“Amongst the Teutons, art repeatedly 
reached a maturity which can stand com- 
parison with the noblest art phases of the 
Greeks and Italians.” But these are venial 
blemishes in a usually excellent book. 
About two score good half-tones, several 
from little known originals, give a special 
interest to this edition. 


A. Maccallum Scott’s “‘Through Finland” 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a somewhat dry, 
but instructive reference book and guide 
for travellers. The illustrations are an 
important feature and give a good idea 
of the country. There are chapters on Art 
and Artists, Architecture, and Legends and 
Literature. The chapter on the architec- 
ture of Helsingfors is perhaps the most 
interesting. The author finds in the build- 
ing there much that is related to Japa- 
nese and other Oriental style, sometimes 
grotesque, but “the expression of a na- 
tional temperament, undisciplined as yet, 
without tradition and without experience, 
but gaining these as it develops.” 


Students of architectural style will be 
interested in the collection of facades and 
interiors, which is being issued by Nils 
Wasastjerna, one of the leading archi- 
tects of Helsingfors. Many details sup- 
port the above quoted verdict of Mr. Scott 
(Helsingfors: Helios). 

The National Academy of Design has 
selected the following jury of selection for 
the winter exhibition of 1909: J. Carroll 
Beckwith, Edwin H. Blashfield, Howard 
Russell Butler, Walter Clark, Charles H. 
Davis, Frederick Dielman, Paul Dougherty, 
Frank V. Du Mond, Ben Foster, August 
Franzen, Daniel Chester French, William 
J. Glackens, Francis C. Jones, F. W. Kost, 
Will H. Low, Walter L. Palmer, Edward 
W. Redfield, F. K. M. Rehn, Robert Reid, 
W. T. Smedley, Henry B. Snell, C. Y. Tur- 
ner, Henry O. Walker, Harry W. Watrous, 
J. Carlton Wiggins, Frederick Ballard Wil- 
liams, and Cullen Yates. The hanging com- 
mittee is made up of Elliott Daingerfield, 
J. Alden Weir, and Frederick G. R. Roth. 
The jury of selection for the annual exhi- 
bition of March, 1910, consists of Herbert 
Adams, John W. Alexander, Hugo Ballin, 
Gifford Beal, Emil Carlsen, F. S. Church, 
E. Irving Couse, Kenyon Cox, C. C. Curran, 
C. Warren Eaton, A. L. Groll, Birge Harri- 
son, Childe Hassam, William H. Howe, Wil- 
liam Sergeant Kendall, Louis Loeb, Her- 
man A. MacNeil, J. Francis Murphy, Walter 
Nettleton, Edward H. Potthast, Henry 
Prellwitz, Leonard Ochtman, Will S. Robin- 
son, Edmund C. Tarbell, A. T. Van Laer, 
Douglas Volk, and Irving R. Wiles. The 
hanging committee will be Gari Melchers, 
H. Bolton Jones, and Isidore Konti. 


The National Academy of Design has 
elected twelve painters and six sculptors 
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April 22, 1909] 
as associate members. The painters are 
Miss Mary Cassatt, Reynolds Beal, Paul 
Cornoyer, Miss Lydia Field Emmet, George 
Bellows, Charles Noel Flagg, William J. 
Hays, George Hitchcock, Arthur Hoeber, 
Ernest Peixotto, Frederick J. Waugh, and 
Henry O. Tanner. The sculptors are Lo- 
rado Taft, Robert I. Aiken, Augustus Luke- 
man, Evelyn B. Longman, Attilio Piccarilli, 
and Henry M. Shrady. 

Among the exhibitions in the dealers’ 
galleries in this city are paintings by a 
group of Boston artists at Macbeth’s, till 
April 29. 

At an auction of the paintings of the 
late John T. Martin, held in this city last 
week, the following prices were paid: 
Vibert, The Canon's Dinner, $6,500; Schrey- 
er, Wallachian Post, $7,100; Bargue, The 
Sentinel, $9,600; Diaz, The Bathers, $6,300; 
Daubigny, Twilight on the Seine, $13,100; 
Millet, Going to Work, $50,000; Troyon, 
Animaux 4a l’abreuvoir, $25,100; Corot, La 
Charette, $30,000; Breton, The Reapers’ Rest, 
$6,000; Knaus, the Christening, $8,900; Van 
Marcke, Cattle, $16,500; De Neuville, Charge 
of Dragoons at Gravelotte, $10,200. Mr. Mar- 
tin had bought the Millet in 1882 for $14,000. 


Edward H. Barnard, the landscape paint- 
er, died April 16 at Westerly, Mass., at the 
age of fifty-three. Mr. Barnard first studied 
architecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, but later became a stu- 
dent at the Boston Art Museum. He then 
went to Paris asa pupil of Julian, and each 
year of his stay abroad he exhibited a pic- 
ture in the Salon. Returning to America he 
opened a studio in Boston. 

The death is announced in Edinburgh of 
W. Beattie Brown, the landscape artist, at 
the age of eighty-six. He had exhibited an- 
nually at the Royal Scottish Academy since 
1848 


Finance. 





History of the Bank of England. By A. 
Andréadés; translated by C. Meredith, 
with a preface by H. S. Foxwell. Lon- 
don: P. S, King. 

With all that Englishmen have writ- 
ten concerning their greatest financial 
institution, it has remained for a Greek 
to write in French, and primarily for 
French readers, the first complete his- 
tory of the Bank of England. Since the 
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work had to be done by a foreigner, it 
is by all means fitting that an English 
translation should be forthcoming; and 
Professor Foxwell’s appreciative, yet 
discriminating, introduction adds mate- 
rially to the value of the volume. 

Professor Andréadés traces briefly the 
development of banking in England 
prior to the establishment of the Bank, 
and then discusses the foundation and 
organization of that institution. He 
does full justice to the ecozomic and 
political conditions leading to the cre- 
ation of the Bank, but deals very im- 
perfectly with the interesting and little- 
known literature upon the subject of 
banking that appeared in England be- 
tween 1650 and 1700. The early vicissi- 
tudes of the Bank are then narrated, as 
well as its discreditable record during 
the period of the South Sea Company. 
He makes it clear that the Bank would 
have seriously compromised itself if its 
enemies had not secured the rejection 
of its proposals, and that it finally avoid- 
ed disaster “only by breaking its word” 
and “using methods unworthy of a great 
establishment.” 

The history of the next seventy years 
is briefly sketched, and it must be said 
that the author has not treated ade- 
quately the relation of the Bank to the 
development of banking facilities in 
England. The critical period from 1793 
to 1819 is more fully considered, the 
author, upon the whole, inclining to the 
traditional view that the policy of the 
directors was fundamentally unsound 
and at times positively reckless. It is 
at this point that Professor Foxwell 
takes issue with him, pointing out that 
the real cause of restriction was the 
“persistent demands” of the government 
upon the Bank, and that the critics have 
never given due weight to the practical 
difficulties of the situation. Discussion 
of what might have been is usually un- 
satisfactory; but Professor Foxwell is 
on secure ground when he shows that 
even the severest critics admit that, 
prior to 1808, there was “no substantial 
ground for complaint” concerning the 
policy of the Bank; and that thereafter, 
with the usury law forbidding a higher 
rate than 5 per cent., the Bank could 
not control speculation by the modern 
expedient of raising the rate of interest, 
Most of the troubles attending restric- 
tion, Professor Foxwell thinks, were due 
“to the rapid growth and reckless ad- 
vances of the country banks,” the Bank 
of England being “practically responsi- 
ble for the solvency of this crowd of 
small, ill-managed institutions,” but not 
daring to “call them to account, on 
peril of provoking a general collapse of 
credit.” Some of the policies and many 
of the arguments of the directors Pro- 
fessor Foxwell is, of course, obliged to 
disapprove; but in the main he believes 
that their action was “guided by sound 
instinct.” In the interest both of his- 
torical truth and sound economic theory, 








it is greatly to be hoped that Professor 
Foxwell will find opportunity to write 
a thorough account of this most inter- 
esting chapter of financial history. 

During the twenty years following 
resumption, Professor Andréadés shows 
that the policy of the Bank was fre- 
quently far from prudent, particularly 
during the crises of 1825-6 and 1837-9. 
He then considers the Bank Act of 1844 
and the discussions thai led to its enact- 
ment. In this part of his field he does 
little more than give a competent ac- 
count of main events, and manifests 
some desire to avoid subjects about 
which so much controversial ink has 
been spilled. He notes a growing ten- 
dency of economists and financiers to 
accept the conditions created by the Act 
of 1844, but observes also that Mr. Pal- 
grave and others believe that it is nec- 
essary to strengthen the reserve of the 
Bank, in view of present-day conditions, 
and give greater elasticity to note is- 
sues. To this latter opinion Professor 
Foxwell strongly inclines. The “con- 
stitution and policy of national banks” 
he regards as “in some respects the su- 
preme economic question of the day”; 
and he believes that “institutions wield- 
ing national resourcer and under the di- 
rection of men representing general 
public interests” are imperatively de- 
manded by the conditions of modern 
finance. 





A second and revised edition of ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Railway Transportation,” by Emory R. 
Johnson, has recently appeared (see the 
Nation December 31, 1903, p. 532). The 
book is unchanged in its plan and scope, 
the need for a revision being found in the 
rapid advance which has been made in 
railway practice and railway regulation 
since the appearance of the treatise in 1903. 
Statistics and bibliography have been 
brought down to date, and the State and 
interstate legislation of the last few years 
has been summarized. The book still con- 
tinues to be the only available comprehen- 
sive treatment of the railway question in 
the United States. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges 
Modern, well proportioned and teachable. By 
sYMAN C. NEWELL, Professor of Che mistry 
n Boston University. Half leather. 604 pages. 
$2.00 


: Physiology and Hygiene 


For secondary schools. In touch with the j 


best methods of biologic science and also with 
pedagogical principles. By F. M. WALTERS, 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. Cloth. 
420 pages. Illustrated. $1.20. 


Descriptive Geometry 
By GARDNER C. ANTHONY and GEORGE 
F. ASHLEY, Dept. of ae Tufts Col- 
lege. Cloth. 170 pages. $2.00 


Psychology 

An elementary text-book. By HERMANN 
ERBINGHAUS, Professor in the University of 
Halle, editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Psycholo- 
gie. Translated and edited by MAX MEYER, 
Professor of Experimental Psychology in the 
University of Missouri. Cloth 224 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.20. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Dante’s Inferno 
Edited with introduction, arguments, and foot- 
notes by C. H. GRANDGENT, Professor in 
oo University. Cloth. 319 pages. Price 


Franklin’s Autobiography 
Edited by H. A. DAVIDSON. With illustra- 
tions, maps, and topics for study and compo- 
sition similar to the editor’s edition of Irv- 
ing’s *‘Sketch-Book.’" Cloth. 410 pages. 50 
cents. 


. eae 
Sallust’s Catiline 
Fdited with introduction, notes, grammatical 
appendix and vocabulary. By DANIEL A. 
PENICK, Professor in the U niversity of Texas. 
A companion volume to Towle and Jenks’s 
ory and Tunstall’s Cicero. 212 pages. 


Latin Prose Exercises Revised Edition 
Exercises in prose composition for college 


classes. By JOHN LEVERETT MOORE, 
Professor of Latin, Vassar College. Cloth. 
86 pages. 50 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Carnegie Technical Schools 


SERIES OF ITEXTBOOKS 








Algebra and Trigonometry. 12mo, half leather, illus- 


MATHEMATICS ; Sa habecietiniemmmn Tt 





FOR Special Algebra Edition. 113 pp............... net, I 00 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 212 pp. Second Edition net, 1.25 

Engineering Students Analytical Geometry and Calculus. 359 pp. 
PONE TOR, . oc cecccccccessoecccocecstesenesenes net, 2.00 


By PROF. S.S. KELLER and PROF. W. F. KNOX 


HE Carnegie Technical Schools Series of Mathematical Textbooks has been written first 
from the view point of teacher and second from that of the mathematician. Seventy- 
five per cent. of the difficulties encountered with the average student in mathematics 
arise from the fact that he approaches this subject in a state of mind that may be 

called rigid, tense. The matter in these books has been freed as far as possible from pure 
technicalities. There has, in brief, been an effort to make the student forget that it is mathe- 
matics, and to encourage him in the idea that it is just systematized common sense. The aim 
is not to make mathematical prodigies, but to make mathematics so familiar a tool that the 
student will instinctively reach for it when he needs it. 


Mechanical Drawing for Trade Schools. Text 
and Plates. 1034x7%. High School Edition........... net, $1.25 


By C. C. LEEDS 


Assistant to Head of School for Apprentices aud Journeymen, Carnegie 
Technical Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HE author’s conviction, that the use of models serves to develop copyists, and often tends 
to stunt or destroy a draftsman’s creative faculties, has led him to discard entirely the 
use of models in teaching mechanical drawing, and he feels that it will be obvious, even 
to the casual observer, that when a student has been given a model of his subject for the 

drawing lesson, little or no effort will be required from his imagination. 

That faculty of imagining, that mental picturing, so necessary to the good draftsman or 
designer, can be developed within every student. It is part of his development, just as an under- 
standing of the meaning, either definite or conventional, of each line of a drawing is part of his 
development. 

Convinced of this fact, the author has arranged these lessons in a manner which he believes 
will attract and hold the attention of the student. Each lesson will guide the student by easy 
steps, illustrate some fundamental point in mechanical drawing, and work as a whole towards 
the development of the creative draftsman. 


Machinery Trades Edition of above work, uniform in size and 
binding, including considerable additional and advanced matter, %¢¢, $2.00 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS anno BOOKSELLERS 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets NEW YORK 








From the retail prices named in this list, a discount is made to schools, colleges and in- 
structors connected therewith—a special introductory rate being furnished on application, and on 
request will supply copies on examination. 

The Publishers supply the instructor with a desk copy with all introductory orders. 
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Text-Books by Recognized Authorities 












Our list of text-books is noteworthy in mary respects, among them its steadily increasing growth, and 
the very high standard and eminent authorship of the books. To publish the best books by the greatest 
authorities, the leading men in their respective lines, has been our controlling aim. Among our representative 








authors and editors are such well-known names as: 


ENGLISH 





MODERN LANGUAGES 


Prof. G. G. BROWNELL, University of Alabama. 


















Prf. E. C. BALDWIN, University of Illinois. 

Prof. K. L. BATES, Wellesiey College Prof. W. W. COMFORT, Haverf rd College, 

Prof. J. S. CLARK, Northwestern University. Prof. W. A. COOPER, Leland Stanford University. 

Prof. W. L. CROSS, Yale University Prof. J. H. DILLARD, Tulane University. 

Prof. I. N. DEMMON, University of Michigan Prof. V. E. FRANCOIS, College of the City of New York. 
Prof. T. H. DICKINSON, University of Wisconsin. Prof. J. GEDDES, Jr., Boston University 

Prof. J. F. GENUNG, Amberst College Prof. T. HENCKELS, Middlebury College. 

Prof. A. S. HILL, Harvard University Prof. W. T. HEWETT, Cornell University. 





Prof. F. M. JOSSELYN, Jr., Boston University. 
Prof. MAX LENTZ, University of Arkansas. 

Prof. E. S. LEWIS, Princeton University. 

Prof. C. W. F. OSTHAUS, Indiana University. 
Prof. Wm. MacDONALD, Brown University. Prof. L. A. RHOADES, Ohio State University. 
Prof. C. F. MeCLUMPHA, University of Minnesota Prof. E. C. ROEDDER, University of Wisconsin. 
Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, Columbia University. | Prof. J. H. SENGER, University of California. 
Prof. T. M. PARROTT. Princeton University. Prof. G. L. SWIGGETT, University of the South. 
Prof. H. G. PAUL, University of Illinois. Prof. G. W. UMPHREY, University of Cincinnati. 
Prof. F. M. PERRY, Wellesley College. | Prof. B. J. VOS, Jobns Hopkins University. 

Dr. W. J. ROLFE. Prof. H. P. WILLIAMSON, University of Chicago. 
Prof. M. W. SAMPSON, Cornell University. Prof. B. D. WOODWARD, Columbia University. 


Prof. F. E SCHELLING, University of Pennsylvania. et pe 
Prof. F. H. STODDARD, New York University. 
Prof. C. T. WINCHESTER, Wesleyan University. | 
Prof. G. E. WOODBERRY, Columbia University. | ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
Prof. HENRY van DYKE, Princeton University. Prof. C. D. ADAMS, Dartmouth College. 

Prof. F. C. BABBITT, Trinity College. 


Prof. W. N. BATES, University of Pennsylvania. 





Hoo. D. J. HILL, United States Ambassador to Germany. 
Prof. E. O. HOLLAND, Indiana University. 

Prof. C. F. JOHNSON, Trinity College. 

Prof. C. W. KENT, University of Virginia. 


































MATHEMATICS | Prof. LOUIS BEVIER, Jr., Rutgers College. 
| Prof. C. L. BROWNSON, College of the City of New York. 
Prof. L. L. CONANT, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. | Prof. H. E. BURTON, Dartmouth College. 
Prof. C. W. CROCKETT, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Prof. WALTER DENNISON, University of Michigan. 






Prof. J. C. EGBERT, Columbia University. 
Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Director Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 





Prof. J. F. DOWNEY, University of Minnesota. 
Prof. C. E. FERRIS, University of Tennessee. 














Prof. IRVING FISHER, Yale University. | Prof. H. R. FAIRCLOUGH, Leland Stanford University. 
Prof. E. R. HEDRICK, University of Missouri. | Prof. ISAAC FLAGG, University of California. 
Prof. JAMES McMAHON, Cornell University. Prof. H. N. FOWLER, Western Reserve University. 









Prof. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Jobns Hopkins University. 
Prof. J. E. HARRY, University of Cincinnati. 

Prof. W. A. HEIDEL, Wesleyan University. 

Prof. J. W. HEWITT, Wesleyan University. 

Prof. M. W. HUMPHREYS, University of Virginia. 
Prof. CHARLES KNAPP, Barnard College. 

Prof. A. G. LAIRD, University of Wisconsin. 

Prof. W. A. LAMBERTON, University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. T. B. LINDSAY, Boston University. 

Prof. J. K. LORD, Dartmouth College. 

Prof. W. A. MERRILL, University of California. 
Prof. F. G. MOORE, Dartmouth College. 

Prof. C. H. MOORE, Harvard University. 

Prof. M. H. MORGAN, Harvard University. 

Prof. F. J. MILLER, University of Chicago. 

Prof. E. P. MORRIS, Yale University. 

Prof. A. T. MURRAY, Leland Stanford University. 
Prof. H. T. PECK, Columbia University. 

Prof. E. D. PERRY, Columbia University. 

Prof. CLIFTON PRICE, University of California. 
Prof. PAUL SHOREY, University of Chicago. 

Prof. C. F. SMITH, University of Wisconsin. 

Prof. H. B. SMYTH, Harvard University. 

Prof. J. R. S. STERRETT, Cornell University. 





Prof. A. W. PHILLIPS, Yale University. 

Prof. W. G. RAYMOND, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Prof. E. L. RICHARDS, Yale University. 

Prof. P. F. SMITH, Yale University. 

Prof. W. M. STRONG, Yale University. 

Prof. J. H. TANNER, Cornell University. 

Prof. L. A. WAIT, Cornell University. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


Prof. G. P. FISHER, Yale University. 

Prof. S. B. HARDING, Indiana University. 

Prof. A. B. HART, Harvard University. 

Prof. J. L. LAUGHLIN, University of Chicago. 

Prof. W. C. MOREY, University of Rochester. 

Prof. A. W. SMALL, University of Chicago. 

Prof. G. E. VINCENT, University of Chicago. 

Prof. W. W. WILLOUTGHBY, Johns Hopkins University. 


SCIENCE 


Prof. J. S. AMES, Johns Hopkins University. 
Prof. W. J. A. BLISS, Johns Hopkins University. 
Mr. F. W. CLARKE, Chief Chemist, U. S. Geological Survey. Prof. H. C. TOLMAN, Vanderbilt University. 
Prof. L. C. COOLEY, Vassar College. Prof. J. R. WHEELER, Columbia University. 
Prof. ALVIN DAVISON, Lafayette College. Prof. W. C. WRIGHT, Bryn Mawr College. 


Prof. L. M. DENNIS, Cornell University. hats 4 ™ 
PHILOSOPHY AND PEDAGOGY 


Prof. C. W. DODGE, University of Rochester. 

Prof. C. R. DRYER, Indiana State Normal School. 

Mr. HENRY GANNETT, Geographer, U. S. Geological Survey. 

Prof. G. A. HOADLEY, Swarthmore College. Prof. B. P. BOWNE, Boston University. 

Prof. G. A. MERRILL, California School of Mechanical Arts. Prof. A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, Throop Polytechnic Institute. 
Prof. N. K. DAVIS, University of Virginia. 
Prof. JOHN DEWEY, Columbia University. 
Pres. R. N. ROARK, Eastern Kentucky State Normal School. 























































Prof. B. L. ROBINSON, Harvard University. 
Prof. J. T. STODDARD, Smith College. 
Prof. DAVID TODD, Amberst College. 
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Books for College Classes 





An Advanced Algebra $1.50 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, President, New York State — 


Normal College, Albany. 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry $1.25 
By CHARLES E. FERRIS, Professor of Mechanical En- 


gineering, University of Tennessee. 
An Elementary Text-Book of 
Theoretical Mechanics $1.50 
(WITHOUT CALCULUS.) 
By GEORGE A. MERRILL, Principal, California School 
of Mechanical Arts, and Director, Wilmerding School of !n- 
dustrial Arts, San Francise 


A'Differential and Integral Calculus $2.00 


By VIRGIL SNYDER and JOHN IRWIN HUTCH- 
INSON, Assistant Professors of Mathematics, Cornell Un!- 
versity. 


Plane Surveying and Tables $3.00 


By WILLIAM G. RAYMOND, C.E., Professor of Geodesy. 
Road Engineering and Topographical Drawing, Rensselaer Poly- 
techuic Institute. 


An Introductory Course in 


Argumentation $1.00 
An Introductory Course in 

Exposition $1.00 
A: ctuation Primer $0.25 


By FRANCES M. PERRY, Associate Professor of Rhe 
toric and Composition, Wellesley College. 


English Poems $1.00 
Edited by EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN and 
HARRY G. PAUL, Assistant Professors of English Litera- 
ture, University of Illinois. 


American Poems $0.90 
Edited by AUGUSTUS WHITE LONG, Preceptor in 
English, Princeton University. 


Nineteenth Century Critical Essays $1.00 
Edited by T. H. DICKINSON, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, 
and F. W. ROE, A.M., Instructor, Department of English, 
Wisconsin University. 


The Short-Story $1.00 


Specimens Illustrating its Development. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic 


Literature, Columbia University. 
Rolfe’s New Shakespeare 
40 Volumes. Each, $0.56 
Edited by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 





Essentials in American History $1.50 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History, 
Harvard University. 


Essentials in Mediaeval History $1.00 
By SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, Ph.D. Profes- 
sor of European History, Indiana University. 


A Source Book of 
Mediaeval History $1.50 


Edited by FREDERICK AUSTIN OGG, A.M., Assistant 
in History, Harvard University. 


A Text-Book of General Physics $3.50 


By JOSEPH 8S. AMES, Professor of Physics and Director 
of the Physical Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University. 


Gray’s New Manual of Botany $2.50 


7th Edition, Illustrated. 
Thoroughly revised and largely rewritten by BENJAMIN 
LINCOLN ROBINSON, Asa Gray Professor of Systematic 


Botany, and MERRITT LYNDON FERNALD, Assistant 
Professor of Botany, Harvard University, assisted by specialists. 
A General Zoology $1.80 
By CV ARLES WRIGHT DODGE, Professor of Biology, 
University of Rochester 
Theism $1.75 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philosophy, Buos- 
ton University. 


Schiller 


| Die Jungfrau von Orleans $0.70 
Edited by W. W. FLORER, Instructor in German, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


| Corneille. Le Cid $0.45 


i Edited by JAMES D. BRUNER, Professor of Romance 
| Languages, University of North Carolina. 


A Latin Grammar $1.50 
By GEORGE M. LANE, late Professor of Latin, Harvard 
University. 


| 
| A Study of Latin Inscriptions $3.50 


By JAMES C. EGBERT, Professor of Roman Archeology 
and Epigraphy, Columbia University. 


Selections from the Public and 


Private Law of the Romans $1.25 
Edited by JAMES J. ROBINSON, formerly Instructor in 
Latin, Yale University. 

Lucretius. De Rerum Natura $2.25 


Edited by WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MERRILL, Professor 
of Latin. University of California. 





A Grammar of 
Attic and Ionic Greek $1.50 
By FRANK COLE BABBITT, Professor of Greek, Trinity 


College, Hartford. 
A Syntax of Classical 


Greek, Part I. $1.50 


By BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, with the co- 
operation of Charles William Emil Miller of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Greek Prose Composition 


for Colleges $1.30 
By EDWARD H. SPIEKER, Associate Professor of 
Greek, Johns Hopkins University. 


A Short History of 
Greek Literature $1.50 


By WILMER CAVE WRIGHT, Associate Professor of 
Greek, Bryn Mawr College. 


Herodotus. Books VII. and VIII. $1.75 
Edited by CHARLES FORSTER SMITH, Professor of 
Greek and Classical Philology, University of Wisconsin; and 
ARTHUR GORDON LAIRD, Associate Professer of Greek 
aud Comparative Philology, University of Wisconsin. 


Xenophon’s Hellenica (Selections) $1.65 





Edited by CARLETON L. BROWNSON, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Greek, College of the City of New York. 
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“THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE MONEY PUBLISHED 
IN ENCLAND OR AMERICA.”’ 


The Crowell 





Classics 





Astor Librarv of 


The Handy 


Prose and Poetry Volume Classics 


LIBRARY SIZE 


POCKET SIZE 


Cloth, 60c. Special Price to Schools | Cloth, 35c. Special Price to Schools 


Fiction—210 volumes. 
Juvenile—37 volumes. 
History and Biography— 
18 volumes. 

Essays—41 volumes. 
Travel—15 volumes. 
Reference—6 volumes. 
Science—4 volumes. 


Poetry and Drama— 
100 volumes. 


TOTAL 43! VOLUMES 





Fiction—32 volumes. 
Juvenile—35 volumes. 
siography—2 volumes. 
Essays—48 volumes. 
Travel—7 volumes. 
Reference—5 volumes. 
Poetry—so volumes. 


TOTAL 179 VOLUMES 








“We are finding your publications preferable to others, because 
they are well printed, carefully edited and inexpensive.” 








Send for Complete List and Sample Copies 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


426-8 West Broadway 


NEW YORK 





If you consider your business stationery an expense, you 


will probably make it so by buying “a little cheaper paper. 


If you consider it an investment you will, it is safe to 


say, buy 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 
and make it an extra good one. 
Crisp, clean Old Hampshire helps the letter make its 
point—and most letters have a point to make. 
Oxtp Hampsuire Bonp is “made a little better 


than seems necessary,” for business men who 
want a paper that is fully able to represent 
them and their institutions. Write for speci- 
men book or ask your printer. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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The Musicians 
Library 












Not only the 
Musician’s Library, 
but a library for all lovers 
of music, who are fond of an 
and cherish musical ideals. Master- 
pieces of song and piano music, 
de adit wow a4 ced diced wtb 
authority. Send for full particu- 
lars. Special rates to pub- 
lic, school and pri 
vate libraries. 











liver Ditson Co 


ITSON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


“TONO- 
BUNGAY” 


BOOKS Not Readily Procurable in the Regular Way 


generally supplied without difficulty and within a 
minimum length of time. Out catalog of publica- 
tions and rarities on request. THE TORCH PRESS 
BOOK SHOP, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 




















“In buying books for our 
library we are pretty much 
governed by THE NA- 
TION; by its advertising 


as well as its reviews.”’ 


— Librarians, 
— Public Library. 





Letters like une above are 
frequently received by The 
Nation, in whose columns 


IT PAYS TO 


ADVERTISE 
BOOKS 


As a weekly review of Lit- 
erature, Science, Art and 
Politics, it reaches the 
scholar, the student, the 
thinker and the professional 
-_ o—_* -. homes 
of people of intelligence ; 
all book readers and book 
buyers. 


The Circulation of The Nation is much 
larger than that of any similar periodi- 
cai in this country, going to all the 
leading libraries, reading-rooms, and 
clubs, and into thousands of homes. 


The Literary Reviews are contributed 
by the ablest critics and scholars 
(mainly specialists) of -both hemis- 
pheres; and a large part of the paper 
is given to book notices and literary 
correspondence, 


The Nation 


20 Vesey St., New York City 
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Art. 








Madonna in (ireen 


By RAPHAEL 


OriginalJin Imperial Gallery, Vienna 


Published in the Med- 
ici Prints, a series of 
reproductions in color 
after the Old Masters, 
issued by the Medici 


Society. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 








FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Square, Boston 


SOLE AGENTS IN U. S. 
FOR THE 


MEDICI SOCIETY 











Letters and Memorials 


Wendell Phillips Garrison 


Late Editor of The Nation 
1865—1906 


In one volume, crown 8vo, 300 pages, 
with photogravure portrait. 


Price ws ” net, pestyate 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK 














Ths 


By GORK VY 





end for List 
NEW CASSELL PUBLICATIONS. 
Cassell & Co., 45 East 


19th St., N. Y. 





SAMPLE COPIES OF 


The Nation 


Will be sent to any address for 
three weeks WITHOUT CHARGE. 


ADDRESS 


The Nation 


20 Vesey Street New York City 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE “French Men of Letters Series ” 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


By GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 


Professor of English Literature in Princeton University, author of 
“MASTERS OF FRENCH LITERATURB” 


“SAINTE-BEUVE” is the fourth volume of this distinctive French Men of Letters Series, 
which, as regards not only pure biography and illuminative criticism, but bibliography and 
collateral matter as well, has become recognized as most authoritative, fully meeting the 
needs of the serious student of French literature. 

In addition to his already wide knowledge of Sainte-Beuve, the author of the present 
work spent several months of special investigation in Europe, successfully unearthing a great 
amount of new information, as well as much correspondence heretofore unused. ll in all 
Professor Harper’s contribution to this Series is as brilliant and authoritative a piece of literary 
criticism as has appeared in many years. 








PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED VOLUMES 


FRANCOIS RABELAIS 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 
“Presents Rabelais to us in a vividly buman way.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


By the late FERDINAND BRUNE- By EDWARD DOWDEN, 5 
Professer of —_— TAterature in the Uniwer- 
Member of the French A sity of — 
a Fy yh Ae FE ks ag i -§ A will certainly prove 
‘As a piece o: ra 8 no 80 ra 

exhaustive, so penstecting, and so decisive has | a to lovers of literature."’ PP Mledeip hia 
been written about the author.’’—The Outlook. | Press. 

Each Volume Contains a Frontispiece Portrait and a Bibliegraphy. 

i2mo. Cloth, paper label, gilt top, $1.50 net per volume. 





THE NUCLEUS OF EVERY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARY should be 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
Edited by ANGELO and LOUIS New Edition Commtete in Ten Vol- 


A library of unive 
A geographical Genny ot the world, giv- | a complete history of all races, nations, 
ing an accurate picture of every corner of the ame, < 8, politics, Prostate 


globe in its minutest details as it exists in The moot 


the twentieth century. 
“A work of such thorough execution and complete 
Sold oy subscription only. Three 
dollars secures the use of the en- 
ce 


admirable plan as to leave no room for adverse 

criticism.’’"—The Dial. > 
Quarto. Sheep, $10.00 net; half | tire set at once, and the 

Russia, $12.50 net; patent index, 50| can be paid in  little-at-a-time 

cents extra. Over 2,000 pages. | amounts. 





Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of Lippincott’s Universal 
English Literature Pronouncing Dictionary of 
A clear end com comprehensive onrves ot i. = Biogr: aphy and | Mythology 
apace wa Th magnldeent work has lately uate 


ic ina 
att cianttin “Haglan weiter st mote "an"ac: | borides the fevision of the articles lncleded 


hi many extracts, and 300 ap- | previous issues, 
coord pectsaits “ana facsimiles. It is A sketches “ persons who have lately become 
One volume, Sheep, $8.00; half mo- 


authoritative reference work of simi- 
lar scope now in print. 
rocco, $10.00. ‘Also a su tion 
edition in two octave vol- 
pager. 


i 


if 


New eee - Three volumes, 2,500 
Imperial octavo. Cloth, 
Spey 00 net per set. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


umes, 2,550 a 
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THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS 


By EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
LITTLE imagination is necessary to tancy 

















these poems as actual translations of 
the Milesian legends, which, except for oc- 
casional mention by writers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, have left no trace of 
themselves. 
MAGAZINES (including THE NATION) | STURGIS& _— ee y Cues 
bought by A. 8. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y. 31-38 East 27th. 
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JOHN WILEY & SONS’  btstications 


FOUNDRY PRACTICE. A TREATISE ON MOLDING AND CASTING IN THEIR 
VARIOUS DETAILS 

By James M. Tate and Melvin O. Stone, M.E. Prepared for the Use of Students in the College of Engineering, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota. Third edition, revised. 12mo, vi+234 pages, 112 figures. Cloth, $2.00. 
GUIDE TO SANITARY INSPECTIONS 

By William Paul Gerhard, C.E., Mem. Am. Soc. M. E. 12mo, x+229 pages. Fourth edition, entirely revised and en- 

larged. Cloth, $1.50. 
RAPID METHODS FOR THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPECIAL STEELS, 


STEEL-MAKING ALLOYS AND GRAPHITE 
By Charles Morris Johnson, Chief Chemist to the Park Steel Works of the Crucible Steel Company of America. 
Small 8vo, vii+221 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 


CLAYS: THEIR OCCURRENCE, PROPERTIES AND USES, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THOSE OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Heinrich Ries, Ph.D., Professor of Economic Geology in Cornell University. 8vo, xix-+554 pages, 112 figures, 44 
plates. Second edition, revised. Cloth, $5.00 net. 
THE GAS ENGINE 
By Forrest R. Jones. 8vo, ix+447 pages, 142 figures. Cloth, $4.00. 
THE RESISTANCE AND PROPULSION OF SHIPS 
By William F. Durand, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Leland Stanford Junior University. Second edition, 
thoroughly revised. 8vo, xiii+427 pages, 108 figures. Cloth, $5.00. 
THE DYEING AND CLEANING OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
A Handbook for the Amateur and the Professional. By F. A. Owen, B.S. Based Partly on Notes of H. C. Standage. 
12mo, vi+253 pages. $2.00. 








BETTERMENT BRIEFS 
A Collection of Published Papers on Organized Industrial Efficiency. By H. W. Jacobs. 8vo, 271 pages, 152 figures, 


mostly half tones. Cloth, $3.50. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF DYEING AND TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
By J. Merritt Matthews, Ph.D. 8vo, xii+363 pages. Cloth, $3.50. 


A MANUAL OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 

For the Use of Pharmacists, Sanitary and Food Chemists, as well as for Students in these Branches. By Henry W. 

Schimpf, Ph.G., M.D., Professor of Analytical Chemistry, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. Fifth edition, rewritten. 8vo, 
xx-+725 pages, 102 figures. Cloth, $5.00. 


RAILROAD STRUCTURES AND ESTIMATES 


By J. W. Orrock, C.E., Structural Engineer. 8vo, vi+270 pages, 93 figures. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


IGNEOUS ROCKS 


: Volume L Their Chemical and Mineral Composition, with a Discussion of the Chemical and Physical Principles ap 
plicable to their study; and a statement of the Qualitative and Quantitative systems of classification in present use. By 
Joseph P. Iddings, Professor of Petrology in the University of Chicago. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. (June. ) 


THE BUILDING FOREMAN’S POCKET BOOK AND READY REFERENCE 
(Building Mechanics’ Ready Reference Series). By H.G. Richey, Superintendent of Construction U. S. Public Build- 
ings. 16mo, ix+1118 pages, 656 figures. Morocco, $5.00. 
AZIMUTH 


By George L. Hosmer, Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 16mo, v+ 
73 pages, 6 figures. Morocco, $1.00. 
GAS ENGINE THEORY AND DESIGN 

A. C. Mehrtens, M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, Engineering School, Michigan Agricultural College. Large 

12mo, iii+256 pages. $2.50. (May.) 
PRACTICAL TESTING OF GAS AND GAS METERS 

By C. H. Stone, B.S., M.S., Chief Inspector of Gas, Public Service Commission, Second District, New York. 

ber American Chemical Society. 8vo, x+337 pages, 51 figures. Cloth, $3.50. (May.) 
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